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IT WAS WILLIAM LAWNEY THAT GOT 
OUT HIS BOAT AND RESCUED 
THE FRIGHTENED OLD 
WOMAN 


T the time of the freshet the water 
A rose to the Widow Blaney’s sec- 
ond story, for her house was in 
the hollow and had Devlin’s Run on 
one side of it and Stone Creek on the 
other. It was William Lawney that got 
out his boat and rescued the frightened 
old woman through the window. 

“The situation might have been ro- 
mantic,” complained Bertha, William’s 
sister. “Only no amount of imagination 
could change Widow Blaney into a 
suitable distressed damsel or —” 

“Or me into a proper knight-errant,” 
said William with a laugh that showed 
the white line of his teeth. At the same 
time he pushed back his big straw hat 
and revealed the white line above the 
tan of his forehead. He was a very 
wholesome - looking young country- 
man. 

“Poor little sister! I’d like to have a 
stage part for your sake—well, for my 
own, too,” he added honestly. “But if 
it isn’t to be, it can’t be helped, you 
know.” : 

William laughed again, then grew 
sober. He patted her on the shoulder. 

“You are a very good girl to the 
poor old body. You need not talk to 
me about a knightly spirit. I am 
hoping to get her away soon.” 

For he had brought the widow home 
with him. And there she had stayed 
for a month. 

When at last her brother was ready 
to receive her it was William, of all the 
neighbors, that in the press of work 
must hitch up and drive the eight 
miles, first with the old lady herself, 
and then with the little parcel of her 
household goods. And afterwards, since 
the brother, Blaney, was only law kin 
and not well-to-do, many letters ad- 
dressed to William in a trembling, 
scrawled hand were given out to him 
at the post office. Each of those letters 
was followed on William’s part by a 
trip to the savings bank. 

Besides the widow there was Capt. 
Lester, who was a gentleman and a 
soldier. He had come to the country to 
give battle to the enemy that had risen 
up within him. 

William Lawney, as Bertha said, 
“for a very unmeddlesome person was 
exceedingly observant.” William guessed 
and kept Capt. Lester’s secret long be- 
fore it crept through the village. The 
captain took it extremely ill on that 
first evening when William found him 
in a lonely part of the road by Devlin’s 
Run and, having invited him to drive, 
helped him heavily to a seat and 
forgot to hand his flask in after him. 
Five miles in the cool air brought him 
to himself and to the defedt and shame 
in his heart. 

In silence they drove on together 
until they reached Capt. Lester’s gate. 

Slowly he let himself down to the 
street. 

“Young man,’ 
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“| AM WILLING TO PAY TWICE. AND IT WOULD BE A GREAT 
ACCOMMODATION" 


CIRCUMSTANCES 
Cy Sally Campbell 


William clearly, “I shall wish to be as brave | money, while you stay at home and pull other 


as you. It is the best that I can wish for.” 
Then the poor, unsteady captain looked 
hard through the shadows into William’s eyes 


and did what everyone was likely to do—he | 


trusted him. 

“There really is no reason,” said Bertha at 
the end of several months, “why Capt. Lester 
should not have had an independent fortune. 
He never could pay you for your services in 
checks, but I should have been willing for 


him to try. However, he has only gratitude.” | 


“Not quite,” 
“He has plenty of book learning, and he in- 


said William a little ruefully. | 


people’s chestnut trees out of the fire for 
them.” 

Bertha’s little joke pleased her. Looking up 
from William’s bandages to note its effect 
upon him, she saw to her astonishment a 
faint shadow of her discontent on his face. It 
shocked her. 

“You needn’t believe a word that I say,” 
she went on briskly. “I speak as a girl—as a 
girl and a sister—and, therefore, foolishly. 
Mr. Palmer told me only yesterday that, since 
you are laying up treasure for yourself in 
another world, you can afford to be poor 


sists on making over as much of that to me | here.” 


as he can crowd on in spare moments. I don’t | 


like to refuse it since it eases his mind and! Palmer all their 


keeps him busy, but I am no student.” 


William and Bertha had known Mr. 
lives. His sermons and 
prayers were a part of Sunday to them, and 


William had had to quit school before he | to see him or speak of him at other times was 
was fifteen years old. Previously he had like a little piece of Sunday carried over into 
learned his lessons quickly and not thought | the week. 


much about them. 
“T suppose that sort of thing,” 


| 
| 


The bandages were right now. Bertha 


he said, | snipped her thread and put away the work- 


“might grow upon a person who had no| basket. Then she took another look at Wil- 


natural turn for it.” 
One noon, when William was heading 


pleasantly toward dinner and a snatch of | peration was reached when the agents of a | 


liam. His tiny cloud was gone. 
But Bertha found that the climax of exas- 


rest, he saw something that brought him to a | big manufacturing plant came into the neigh- 
halt. Smoke in a thick column rose above | ; borhood and began to buy up land at good 


Deacon Lorimer’s grove. Timber was becom- | 
ing scarcer in the state every year. The dea- 


con’s wood lot was first growth, and the| ever happened to us,’ 


rates. 
“Tt would have been the best fortune that 
> she pointed out, “or 


deacon, who had been obliged to part with | ever could happen, if we might have sold-to 
much land, depended on the grove to educate | | them bodily. This is a scrubby, rocky, thin- 
| soiled farm. To dig a livelihood out of it is a 


his sons by and by. 

William had soon collected every man and 
boy who could be summoned quickly enough, 
and by skillful work they beat the fire out. 


of smoke floating lazily upward from a new 
point. There was another rally, 


desperate undertaking. But buildings could be 
set up on it. For no apparent reason these 


| men elect a place half a mile away, and we 

Halfway across the fields again, glancing | 
back an instant toward the scene of his la- | 
bors, William caught sight of another wreath | 


shorter this | 


time and final. But William managed to burn | 
| both his hands, with the result that he had to | 


> he said to William, | hire a man to help him for two days. 
“I have to thank you that I shall pass | 


” 


“Never mind; we saved the grove,” said 


the night in my bed instead of by the William. 


highway. Perhaps it is as well that my 
weakness should be a jest among the 
lads of the place. If it should hold 
them back, it is as well. But when your 
time comes to fight, as all men’s must, 
may it be with no such dirty, ludicrous 
enemy as this is bound to be.” 

“When my time comes,” answered 


“You are a fine young man, William,” said 
Bertha. “I don’t know how many times a 
week the neighbors tell me that, or how many 


of them tell me. What makes me cross is that | 


it doesn’t bring you in more. Nobody ever 
called Al Fleming or Jim Gregg particularly 
fine, and their brains are much more ordinary 
than yours, yet they are in the city making 


might as well be in the next county.” 

“Yes, it is rather rough on us,” acknowl- 
edged William, “but it’s fine for the men that 
are in the deal. You ought to hear them talk 
about it.” 

“Don’t tease me,” said Bertha. “Some of 
them are very estimable, and I like them to 
get a rise; but they are all average human 


| beings. So am I. The scrubby farm may as 


well be mine as theirs. But you, why, it is in 
you to be anything—President or anything 
else! Why are circumstances so unanimously 
against you ?” 

Bertha was wholly sincere in saying that 
her impatience and her aspirations were for 
William. For herself she was very modest. 

“That doesn’t keep me,” William reflected 
soberly as he backed the farm wagon out of 
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WILLIAM HAD SOON COLLECTED EVERY 


MAN AND BOY AND BY SKILLFUL 
WORK THEY BEAT THE 
FIRE OUT 


the barn, “from wishing that I could 
give her a few advantages.” 

He was feeling dull. The weather 
was hot and moist, and a hard after- 
noon’s work was before him. 

“William!” called Bertha from the 
house. “I have an errand at the store. 
T'll ride over with you.” 

They had turned out of the lane and 
gone perhaps a quarter of a mile when, 
at the same moment, they saw a man 
advancing with gingerly steps along 
the dusty road. 

“ Evidently one of the plant,” said 
Bertha. 

The stranger looked at the empty 
wagon and stopped; his flushed, puck- 
ered countenance relaxed. William drew 
in the reins. 

“T need a team for this afternoon; 
the farmer that promised me his has 
disappointed me,” said the man, and 
when his irate eyes glanced into Ber- 
tha’s sunbonnet he lifted his straw hat, 
seizing the occasion to mop a much- 
heated forehead. “I will hire yours,” 
he concluded. 

“T am using mine this afternoon,” 
said William regretfully. 

“Use it to-morrow. My goods must 
be hauled to-day.” 

“JT am sorry that I can’t,” 
William. 

“T am willing to pay twice. And it 
would be a great accommodation.” 

With his last words the stranger 
smiled; it altered his brusque manner 
wonderfully. 

“Tf it were any other afternoon,” 
said William. He had rather not have 


said 


| explained. But the man was expecting 
| an explanation and was plainly accus- 





tomed to having his expectations met. 

“A neighbor,” continued William, “a 
woman, with a sick husband and five 
children, principally babies, is moving 


| to-day. I promised to haul for her this 


afternoon.” 

“Can’t she wait ?” 

“Not without losing money.” 

“You are losing money.” 

William gathered up the reins. 

The stranger’s smile had passed. He 
lifted his eyebrows, and his eyes half 
closed. 

“Ts this business ?” he inquired. 

William’s jaw set itself in a way that 
had been known to his friends since 
childhood. 

“Tt is for me,” he answered. “Good 
day.” He avoided Bertha’s eyes as they 
drove on. 

“Horrid man!” she declared. “And I 
quite liked him when he smiled. You 
did just right, William.” 

William whistled briskly as he con- 
tinued his way alone from the store. 

“Bertha is a trump,” he was think- 
ing. “She likes to make out a case, but 
she is the right stuff when it comes to 
the point.” 

Days grew into weeks and weeks 
into months. Squads of workmen came 
about the new plant; foundations were 
laid, and buildings began to rise. 

“Everything is stirring and pro- 
gressing and prospering but us,” said 
Bertha. So far she had spoken to her- 
self; now she went on aloud: “Capt. 
Lester has not lost an inch of ground 
in weeks, has he, William ?” 

“Not an inch! He’s doing splendidly.” 

William had come into the kitchen 
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taking a squint at the hind tire as he 

spoke, “was a sort of crazy coot that 
took it into his head to line it off across coun- 
try rescuin’ damsels in distress and fightin’ 
the battles of the weak. Made an awful mess 
of it.” 

“Better look out,” advised George East- 
man, his companion in the automobile. “You'll 
bat your brains out on a telegraph pole along 
beside the road, leanin’ way out that way.” 

“He had an idea of livin’ off the country 
to begin with,” Herm went on. “He was goin’ 
to find what he wanted to eat waitin’ for him 
when night come.” 

“T wouldn’t mind that myself,” said George. 
“These hotels charge something awful.” 

“He had the idea that all he had to do was 
to depend on findin’ his grub and he would,” 
said Herm. “We ain’t usin’ the right system. 
We depend on payin’ for our keep —” 

“ And we’re never disappointed,” George 
interposed. 

“T’m goin’ to look out for a chance to live 
offen this country we’re passin’ through right 
now,” said Herm. “It’s a long ways from 
Consolidated to Vermont, and there’s surely a 
way to live offen the country—all the big 
expeditions we read about foraged on the 
country they passed through.” 

“Only one trouble with that,” said George 
moodily. “Our force ain’t big enough. They 
called it foragin’ then; now they call it steal- 
in’.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean rob henroosts or steal 
vegetables!” said Herm hastily. “I mean legit- 
imate business. Our force may be small, but 
nothin’ ails our heads.” 

“Nothin’ ails mine, anyway.” George gave 
Herm a meaning look. 

“Who was it,” Herm demanded hotly, 
“didn’t have any more sense than to git mired 
down like a great calf in the mud and have to 
be drug out by the neck? Who was it —” 

“Say !” George brought his car to a full stop 
by a building at the end of a small bridge 
“That’s a sorghum mill, ain’t it ?” 

“Guessed right the first time,” said Herm 
triumphantly. “Keep on and you'll know 
enough to ache when yer kicked. Thinkin’ of 
sneakin’ under that sill and stealin’ some of 
that sorghum ?” 

“Naw!” George snorted. “I wouldn’t eat 
that stuff on a bet.” 

Suddenly Herm howled. “Ow! They’s bees 
round here! One of ’em just bit me. Drive 
on. 

But George was gazing into a tall tree; its 
branches reached almost to the fence on the 
opposite side of the road and spread widely 
over the old sorghum mill. 

“You can’t see stars in the daytime, fat- 
head!” snarled Herm, nursing his swollen 
nose. “Or are you lookin’ fer oranges in that 
old elm? Drive on—no, wait a minute; 
maybe one of ’em will step on you.” 

George brushed away several bees. “See ’em 
workin’ round that old skimmin’s tub there? 
Look way up on that old tree trunk there,— 
where it’s holler,—see ’em flying into it ?” 

Herm looked. “That’s right. Bet you it’s a 
bee tree. Just climb right up there and ram 
your bare arm into the hole and gaffle on to 
about forty pounds of that honey. I'll go over 
into the next town and wait for ye.” 

“There’s your chance.” George grinned into 
Herm’s face. “If you want some honey, go 
after it.” 

“You're like lots of patriots— ready to 
sacrifice all the neighbors’ boys on the altar 
of their country. Suppose you climb the tree.” 


“Tae Don Quixote,” said Herm Marsh, 











“SAY, YOU!” THE CONSTABLE SNARLED, TWISTING HIS HEAD ROUND OVER 


HIS SHOULDERS. 


“GET THAT LADDER.. 


. AND SHOVE 


IT UP UNDER ME” 


“Maybe you think I’m afraid to go up 
after it,” said George in a challenging tone. 

“I don’t think so; I know it,” said Herm 
with conviction. 

“Huh!” George climbed out of the car and 
walked round the tree. “You just watch me 
now.” 

“What do you fellers want of that tree?” 
a voice from the door of the sorghum mill 
inquired. 

They both turned. A little man with bushy 
red-and-gray whiskers bristling round his face 
like a jack-in-the-box was scowling angrily 
at them. 

“Your tree, is it?” said George pleasantly. 

Coming out, the little man elaborately took 
down the number of their car and its make. 
Then he looked them over suspiciously. “I’ve 
got some descriptions of folks that’s wanted 
to home,” said he darkly. “I’m constable here 
—T'll see —” 

“We'll go up with ye after we get done 
here,” said Herm briskly. 

“What do you want of that tree?” asked 
the man again, following George up closely. 
“For a cent I’d run you in just for your 
looks.” 

“You’d what ?” 

The little man looked up to see George 
gazing down on the top of his head. He 
backed away. 

“I'd like to see you try it!” he yelled an- 
grily. 

“Try what ?” asked Herm. 

“Whatever you’re thinking about.” 

The constable withdrew a few steps and sat 
down. 

Putting on his gloves, George tied them 
round his wrists, put on his goggles and 
placed a towel tightly over his face. Then, 
turning his collar up and tying an empty 
hard-grease can round his neck, he started to 
climb the tree. 

“Hey !” yelled the constable. “What —” 

“Say, sonny,” Herm remarked softly, “jest 
talk to me. I ain’t got nothin’ to do and 
George has.” 

The little man’s eyes were fastened on the 
hole high up in the trunk; apparently he saw 
it for the first time. “You get right out of 
there—that’s my tree!” 

“Got it marked, prob'ly,” said Herm. 

The man danced round it in a circle. “Come 
down out of that!” 

“T tell you what I’d do,” said Herm. “I’d 
go up and yank him out of there if I was you. 
Then I’d tear the tree up and maul him to 
death with it.” 

“Those are my bees!” the man yelled. “You 
fellers leave my property alone or I’ll run you 
in! Do you understand? I'll run you in!” 

“Both of us to once? Please, mister, don’t 


be brutal jest because ong ’re the strongest.’ 
Herm’s voice was pl 

“Tl show vel” houhe the man, rushing 
upon the tree and climbing up after George. 
“This tree overhangs my land—we control to 
the centre of the road.” 

“Control everything that drives along it, 
too, don’t ye ?” said Herm easily. 

The man, panting as he sat on the first 
limb, dug into his pocket. In a moment he 
had affixed to his waistcoat a huge shining 
star with the word “Constable” across it. 

While he sat there George had climbed 
heavily to the hole. Hastily digging away the 
rotten wood round it, he thrust his arm in 
boldly. A stream of bees poured out, but he 
was protected by the wrappings about his 
head. A loud angry buzzing filled the air, and 
the officer on the limb below -George dared 
not climb any nearer. 

He was so angry that his voice rose to a 
shrill screech. “You great big fat boob! Just 
wait till you come down!” 

George hastily filled his can with great 
“gobs” of honey and bees, mixed in about 
equal parts. But as he started to climb down 
he paused. 

“What is that, Herm, a star on that little 
runt ?” he inquired politely. 

“Yep!” shouted Herm cheerfully. “You're 
dished good and plenty now—got an officer 
after ye.” 

George descended a step or two, with a 
cloud of bees round him; then he paused 
again. “Say, Herm, build a smudge under this 
tree.” 

Herm hastily scraped up some trash and in 
a moment had a brisk blaze. Some green grass 
produced the smoke. The two in the tree sat 
and glowered at each other. 

“Tl set here till next week but what I'll 
get ye!” shouted the man. 

As soon as the smoke had driven away the 
swarm of bees, George edged out on the limb. 
“Just run the old boat under the end of this 
limb, Herm, and then I'll drop right down on 
the top.” 

“Oh, you will, hey? We'll see about that!” 
The constable came to life. He clambered up 
to the limb that George was creeping out on 
and started after him. “ Don’t you monkey 
with me, young man!” he cried, stopping in 
alarm. “You're resisting an officer.” 

His alarm was needless; George was only 
turning to back out on the limb. He rapidly 
slid toward the end, and the constable as 
rapidly followed. 


Suddenly a surprising thing happened. . 


Herm stood agog, scarcely believing his eyes. 
He had backed the car under the end of the 
limb where he would naturally expect George 
to descend; but the limb snapped, dropping 





George, honey and all, in a heap on the 
ground. Herm looked at him, then at the tree. 

Woe unto the constable! He was right be- 
hind George when the limb broke between 
them, and the stub end flew back and in spite 
of his tightly clutching hands flung him vio- 
lently through the tree top. By clutching an- 
other stub, he saved himself from falling 
headlong to the ground. 

“Hey !” yelled Herm, leaping out of the car. 
“Hang on—you'll fall and break your neck!” 

The little man clung like a leech, but the 
stub was so weak that it broke close to the 
old hollow tree and peeled a great strip down 
the side three or four feet long. The next 
instant he was hanging on desperately and 
dangling in mid-air directly over a great 
hogshead of skimmings. 

George sat up in the road, half dazed, be- 
side his smashed can of honey, and gazed 
stupidly at the man, while Herm waited 
hopefully to see him plunge into the dreadful 
mess. 

“Say, you!” the constable snarled, twisting 
his head round over his shoulders. “Get that 
ladder round behind and shove it up under 


‘me —TI dassent move or I'll finish breakin’ 


this stub. ’ll be smoked like a dried herring 
from that fire in a few minutes.” 

Herm and George did not seem to hear 
him. They were gazing at the place where the 
stub had broken off the side of the old tree. 
A large mass of comb honey was belching 
out and slithering down the trunk. As they 
looked, a piece that must have weighed forty 
pounds dropped to the ground with a thump. 
The tree trunk was probably half full. 

Herm ran for more trash to put on the fire, 
for the bees were coming dangerously near. 

George had recovered from the jolt of sit- 
ting down so emphatically and brought two 
collapsible pails used for filling the radiator. 
“Now, then, let’s fill these pails and get out of 
here!” 

“Ain’t you fellers going to help me down?” 
plaintively inquired the constable. He tried to 
swing himself so as to land at one side of the 
dreadful abyss that yawned below him, but a 
, | Warning crack of the wood stopped him. 

George stood up and speculated. “I dunno. 
If we do, you'll arrest us. Maybe we’d better 
just move along and let you and your prop- 
erty alone. 

“It tastes of sorghum,” said George sadly, 
munching a piece of comb. “I alluz did hate 
that stuff.” 

“Prob’ly the whole business is made out 
of this feller’s sorghum,” said Herm. “I guess 
we better leave it for him. Good-by!” 

“Say, boys! I can’t hang on much longer,” 
said the man. “This ain’t really my honey at 
all. It’s in the public road. You’re welcome to 
it. Just help me down, please, and then take 
all you want.” 

“Tt begins to look as if we could do busi- 
ness,” said Herm, running for the ladder. 

When the constable stood on solid ground 
he slapped his aching hands together to ease 
the pain and looked almost pleasant as 
George selected comb enough to fill their 
pails. 

“Take some more,” said he. “I’ve seen the 
bees round the mill for a long time, but I 
never had no idea their tree was so close by.” 

“Enough is as good as a feast,” said George. 
His pails almost dragged on the ground, they 
were so heavy. 

“T like pork, but hate a hog,” was Herm’s 
contribution as he’ eyed George scornfully. “I 
thought you didn’t like the flavor of it.” 

“T guess I can learn to like it,” mumbled 
George, with his mouth full. 

Herm and George put on all the speed they 
could to outrun the vengeful bees. 

George’s kindling eye roved from side to 
side. 

“Now,” said: he, “we’ve got to find some- 
thing to go with this.” 

“Breadfruit,” said Herm promptly. “That’s 
exactly what I’m lookin’ for at present 
breadfruit or a hot bakin’-powder biscuit tree.” 





ORAWINGS BY F. STROTHMANN 


“YOU GET RIGHT OUT OF THERE—THAT'S 
MY TREE!” 





for a quart measure when she put the ques- 
tion to him. He went off again smiling. Yet a 
moment later his smile became a rueful one. 

“It is pretty low-down when a man can’t 
see others going up the ladder without getting 
a fit of the blues,” he said to himself. “ If 
prices are rising in the neighborhood, so is 
the neighborhood. Bertha and I are only two. 
The trouble is, we are the two in whom we 
have the liveliest interest. If ever there was a 
good-natured soul it is Joe Lake.” 

The last remark gives the key to his mood. 

“There is nothing queer in Joe’s having an 
idea. But that he should realize on one of 
them! To work out that scheme of selling 
land to the company was a stroke of genius. 





No, it was a stroke of common sense. And 
common sense is what I was sure that Joe 
Lake hadn’t, and that I had. 

“Our place would have served the purpose 
just as well, if only I had hit on the plan 
ahead of Joe. And I have been sulking all the 
morning because I didn’t. It is a fine neigh- 
borly frame of mind. Joe needs something to 
carry him through his old age.” 

Glancing across the country at Joe Lake’s 
barns, William’s face suddenly altered. 

“T wonder if there is any danger of Joe’s 
forgetting about the quarry ? It would be just 
like him to throw it in with the rest. He 
ought to cut that out of the deed. I don’t 
suppose the company would pay anything for 





it now. But it is very likely to be valuable 
some day, and Joe ought to hold on to it.” 

William jumped the fence and strode across 
the fields to his neighbor’s. He found Joe 
seated — threadbare and exultant —at his 
kitchen table, surrounded by a litter of legal 
papers. At his elbow were a notary and the 
man to whom William had refused to rent his 
team months before. He had seen him many 
times since, but beyond a mere greeting they 
had had no intercourse. 

William drew Joe Lake outside and ex- 
plained why he had come. He discovered that 
it was as he had feared: that Joe, in the exu- 
berance of his prospects, had quite overlooked 
the quarry. He had not even mentioned it. 





When reminded of it, he was a little crest- 
fallen. Then he looked up at William. 

“That’s so,” he said. “They ought to allow 
me something on that.” 

“Quarry !” cried the company’s representa- 
tive. “Not a word has been said to me of a 
quarry! How much would it sell for in the 
market to-day ?” 

Joe looked helplessly at William. 

“Nothing, or next to it, to-day, perhaps,” 
answered William. “But to-morrow and the 
day after ought to be considered.” 

“We are buying the farm in bulk,” said Mr. 
Pease. “The deed that Mr. Lake has approved 
and was about to sign makes the whole over 
to us without deduction.” 
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“There is still time,” said William in an 
even voice. “He has not yet signed the deed.” 

“T should have to confer with the head of 
the company,” Mr. Pease went on. “It would 
mean discussion and delay. And those things 
mean money to us.” 

By an effort William forbore to point out 
that delay might be ‘a financial matter with 


oe also. 

At the end of twenty minutes on a question 
from Mr. Pease Joe concluded haltingly: 

“Well, you see, William has a clear head, 
and he has grown up next door to me; I 
rather think I’d better take his advice. I'll 
keep the quarry, and you can fix up another 
deed with a fair amount off the price.” 

So they finally arranged it. William had 
just told himself that on the whole the man 
for the company had been surprisingly pa- 
tient and fair, when Mr. Pease turned to him 
abruptly and said, with lifted eyebrows and 
lowered eyelids: 

“Pardon me, I am curious to know how 
you can be concerned in this affair.” 

William lost his temper. “ Only because,” 
he flung back, “I am sometimes concerned in 
affairs that are not mine.” 

“Tt was a mistake to say it,” he acknowl- 
edged afterwards: “The part of wisdom is to 
stand in with the power of the purse as far as 
you can. I have not been happy in my en- 
counters with Mr. Pease. And he doesn’t 
forget things, I think.” 

Two days later William saw Mr. Pease 
turning in at the lane gate. For an instant he 
felt a faint, unreasoning hope—of what he 
did not know. 

“What could it be? Nonsense! I am afraid 
that something is wrong with Joe.” 

Mr. Pease sat down on the porch in a capa- 
cious rocking-chair. He laid his hat on the 
bench under the windows, stretched his legs 
in front of him and fitted the fingers of his 
two hands carefully together. 

“He looks,” quoted William from his—or 
rather Capt. Lester’s — Shakespeare, “as full 
of matter as an egg is of meat. I only hope 
that his meat will not be Joe’s poison.” 

“We expect to start up this factory in the 
spring,” said Mr. Pease. “I shall superintend 
it for the first two or three years. At the end 
of that time the company, so they tell me, 
will want to use me elsewhere and put a new 
man in my place here. I am directed, Mr. 
Lawney, to offer the position to you.” 

“Me!” ejaculated William and found no 
more words. He had difficulty in breathing. 

“You,” said Mr. Pease serenely and pro- 
ceeded to talk of the office, its salary and its 
duties. William listened as to a dream. 

At last he said, “I don’t know enough ” 

“No,” said Mr. Pease. “The company will 
send you, free of expense, to a_ technical 
school for two or three years. Capt. Lester 
tells me that with coaching this summer you 
could enter.” 

Suddenly William collected himself. He 
stood up out of his seat mechanically, as if to 
end the interview. 

“You are very good,” he said distinctly, 
“very kind. But I must refuse your offer. My 

* sister —” 

“Your sister,” interrupted Mr. Pease, “will 
no doubt be willing, since it is temporary, to 
work on small pay in a library of which my 
wife is a patroness. The company will rent 
your farm, if you don’t ask us too much.” 

William’s thoughts were in a whirl again. 
Out of the confusion emerged a question that 
Mr. Pease had put to him at their first meet- 
ing. He seized on it. 

“Ts this business?” asked William, with an 
unsteady laugh. 

Mr. Pease seemed not to recognize the au- 
thorship of the sentence. 

“Pure business,” he replied. “The hardest 
things to find in commerce, Mr. Lawney, are 
men. Once get your hands on one, who in 
your judgment fits the job—do not let him 
go; pay what you must for him. You can 
afford to risk losing for the chance of what 
you will gain, if your guess is right. Our firm 
has followed that policy time and again for 
years, and we have not failed yet.” 

“How did you happen to hit on me?” 
asked William, still feeling incapable of any 
other mental process than wonder. 

Mr. Pease shifted in his seat, turned his face 
toward him and smiled. He had a very trans- 
figuring smile. 

“You have good friends about you,” he 
said. “They talked. Then I watched you for 
myself. It was ngt so much your work here,” 
with a slighting glance round them at Wil- 
liam’s acres, “that impressed me; though that 
showed industry and a purpose to make the 
best of things. What I liked about you was 
your management of the affairs that we spoke 
of the other day, those not your own which 
concerned you. As our friend across the fields 
said, you have a good head. Also you have a 
good heart.” 

He paused, saw the question in William’s 
eyes and answered it. 

“Do hearts count in the world of trade? 
They do. They count already, and they are 
going to count more and more. There is a 
growing demand in high quarters that cor- 
porations must have them, and the demand 
will be supplied.” 

“But,” said William, “the money put into 
my education would be a loan.” 

Mr. Pease bent his head gravely. “If you 
like.” Then he laughed. “At least my first 
= is fulfilled. I expected you to say 

at.” 

_ When at last Mr. Pease went away, Wil- 
liam hurried into the house, dragged Bertha 
by the arm to the window and pointed to 
his retreating guest walking down the lane. 





“Can you tell me,” he demanded, looking 
at her, “whence that gentleman came?” 

“Why, I suppose so,” said Bertha in sur- 
prise. . 
“My dear, you cannot. He came from the 
end of the rainbow.” 

Bertha stared for a moment; then light 
dawned ‘upon her, and her eyes widened. 

“Not,” she ventured apologetically, “not 
with the pot of gold, William ?” 

“With it!” shouted William, fairly lifting 
her from her feet in the vigor of his congrat- 
ulatory embrace. “It’s ours!” 

He told her, and Bertha interrupted him 
with only a few breathless questions. 

At the end she heaved a long, delightful 
sigh. 

“Dear Mr. Palmer spoke a good word for 
you,” she said, “and Mr. Jones at the post 





office and Deacon Lorimer and Joe Lake 
and even Mr. Blaney, when Mr. Pease fell in 
with him on the train, and Mrs. Maggie Cox 
and Capt. Lester and—why, all the neigh- 
borhood !” 

She had checked the names off on her fin- 
gers while William listened, a little puzzled 
at her train of thought. 

“All your neighbors will be glad for you, 
William,” she said. “It will be like a piece of 
good fortune for themselves.” 

She laid her hands on his shoulders and 
kissed him on the forehead. 

“T hope that you won’t think me perverse, 
dear. But I just now realize that, stupid as I 
am, I really have been learning the lesson that 
you have always tried to teach me. The Bible 
and you are right. It is true that loving favor 
is rather to be chosen than silver and gold.” 
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D. N. Lehmer, Professor of Mathematics 
University of Cahforma 


T would be interesting to know when the 
peculiarities of numbers first attracted the 
human mind. Perhaps the cave man, while 

playing with pebbles, was first struck with 
certain limitations that seemed to govern his 
arrangements of them in rows. 

If he picked up exactly a dozen, he could 
lay them out on the floor of his cave in two 
rows of six each, or in three rows of four 
each, or, finally, all twelve in a row. If, how- 
ever, he added another pebble to his handful, 
only one arrangement was possible. The 
handful of thirteen might seem to him very 
unmanageable, perhaps “unlucky,” and the 


‘| handful of twelve might appear to him as 


having some magic property. The idea of 
“twelve” might get into his head as something 
supernatural, powerful, mystic, wonderful, so 
that ages later, when literature began, there 
would be many references to the sacred 
number twelve. 

The cave man would discover, perhaps, 
that certain handfuls could be arranged sym- 
metrically. Thus he could arrange four peb- 
bles in two rows with two in each row, or 
nine pebbles in three rows with three in each 
row. These numbers his remote descendants 
would some day call “squares.” He would 
have been a very excited cave man had he 
found that the handful of twenty-five could 
be laid, not only in this fashion, but also in 
two other squares, one with nine and the 
other with sixteen in the squares. The square 
with nine pebbles he would not be able to 
break up into two squares in this way, or 
the square with sixteen, or those with thirty- 
six, forty-nine, sixty-four, eighty-one, one 
hundred, one hundred and twenty-one, or one 
hundred and forty-four! Tired out with ar- 
ranging such monstrous handfuls, he would 
be likely to think that the square with five on 
a side had some magic property all its own. 

Foolish cave man! If he had only tried one 
more he might have found that the square 
with thirteen on a side could be broken into 
two squares, one with twelve and the other 
with five on a side! That sort: of error is 
unfortunately not peculiar to 
cave men. We are very likely 
to imagine that a property 
that seems to be true for many 

special cases must be true 
for all cases. 
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JUDGE FERMAT’S SQUARES 


NE of the most illustrious of the cave 
QO man’s descendants, a learned French 

judge, Pierre de Fermat, afterwards 
discovered just what square arrays could be 
broken up into two others. His results may be 
stated as follows: Any number that is a prime 
(that is, not the product of two smaller num- 
bers), and that is greater by unity than a 
multiple of four, such as 5, 13, 17, 29, 37, and 
so forth, can be expressed as the sum of two 
squares. So also can any number that is made 
up exclusively of primes of this sort, such as 
65, or 221. If the number has two factors of 
this kind, it can be expressed as the sum of 
two squares in two different ways. Thus 65 is 
equal to 64+1 and also to 49+16. If it has 
three factors of this sort, it can be so ex- 
pressed in four ways, if four factors in eight 
ways, if five factors in sixteen ways, and so 
on. Imagine the cave man’s astonishment if he 
were permitted to sit down by the side of 
the learned Judge Fermat in the Elysian fields 
and watch the arrangement of 1,221,025 peb- 
bles into a square and then into two different 
squares in four different ways! 





No doubt the primitive researcher into the 
mysteries of number would have had diffi- 
culty in piling his pebbles so as to form a 
cube, and very likely that pastime was re- 
served for much more sophisticated philoso- 
phers. The study of the series of numbers, 1, 
8, 27, 64, . . . must date from comparatively 
recent times. M. Fermat pondered this series 
of numbers and tried to find one of them that 
was the sum of two others of the set. He was 
not successful in finding any. 

Here was a strange thing, indeed, if the 
sum of two cubes could never be a cube! 
Fermat was not satisfied until he had worked 
out a rigorous proof of that remarkable fact. 
He then proved the same thing to be true of 
the “fourth powers,” that is, for the series 1, 
16, $1, 256, . . . obtained by multiplying the 
successive numbers by themselves three times. 
He also asserted that he had a 
proof for the “general case,” 
and that the sum of two “nth 
could never be an 
“nth power” except for 
the case where n is two. 







“ TRIANGULAR NUMBERS ” 


HE proof has never yet been found for 

this general+ case, although thousands of 

pages of very difficult mathematics have 
been written in search of it. The last few 
years have witnessed a great revival of inter- 
est in this problem owing to a prize of 100,000 
marks offered for a complete proof of it. 

The primitive student of numbers must 
have observed certain other handfuls of peb- 
ees that can be arranged in triangles as fol- 
lows: 
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The numbers corresponding to these hand- 
fuls, his remote descendants afterwards came 
to call “triangular numbers.” They are the 
numbers 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21,.. . and were found 
to have many curious properties. Thus 
Fermat proved that any number whatever is 
either a triangular number or else the sum of 
two or three such numbers. Following this 


up, Fermat then showed that any number |, 


whatever is either 4 square or else the sum of 
two, three or four squares. He then defined 
“ five-sided ” numbers, “ six-sided ” numbers, 
and so on, and proved the corresponding the- 
orems for such numbers. 

The prehistoric investigations in the ar- 
rangements of numbers may have been sup- 
plemented by others that depended likewise 
on the notion of divisibility. It is no far flight 
of fancy to imagine the mystification of the 
savage when a nest full of eggs would not “go 
into” his hungry family exactly, and certain of 
them were left to squabble over! Here the 
number twelve would shine out as very tract- 
able and reasonable. 

The prehistoric ancestor of the Babyloni- 
ans must have discovered that the number 
sixty was more tractable even than twelve. 
When he came home with sixty eggs in his 
basket he could divide them up without bit- 
terness and rancor among the members of his 
family whether. his family consisted of him- 
self and wife, or whether he had 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 
12, 15, 20, 30, or even 60 mouths to feed! 
Who can wonder that he worshiped at the 
shrine of such a good-natured number! The 
number ten was a lesser goddess fit only for 
barbarians who never found many eggs, or 





who never had families of respectable size! 
Let such savages count on their fingers! 
Once there was a very philosophical cave 
man who found six eggs. As he carried them 
home he thought, “I might give three to each 
of my two wives, or two'to each of my three 
children, or we all might have 
one egg apiece! Inshallah! It 
would be sacrilege to divide 
such a perfect number! Lo, I 
will therefore eat them 
all myself!” 









THE QUALITIES OF NUMBER SIX 


UT his companion, who had found ten 
eggs and who was no philosopher, 
mocked him. “Cannot I do the like with 

my hatful? See! I will give five to each of my 
two wives, or two to each of my five children, 
or eat them all myself.” 

“Nay,” replied the first savage. “But if you 
try to give an egg to each, you will have two 
eggs left over, and fierce will be the conten- 
tion in your household!” 

Thus began the worship of the number 
SIX, which ages later mankind was to rever- 
ence as perfect, symbolizing marriage, health, 
beauty, “on account of the integrity of its 
parts, and the agreement existing in it.” At 
this point we emerge from the mists of con- 
jecture and fancy and enter the domain of 

istory. 

If the philosophical cave man could have 
expressed his thought in terms independent of 
eggs and pebbles, he might have put the case 
for the number six somewhat as follows: “The 
number six is equal to the sum of its own divi- 
sors, or 1+2+3=6. The divisors of 10, how- 
ever, are 1, 2 and 5, which add up to 8 only. 
Six is a perfect number, but 10 is a deficient 
number.” 

The number six seems to have enjoyed the 
centre of the stage for many ages on account 
of this peculiarity. Certain it is that it was 
held in high esteem by many ancient peoples. 
Some writers have regarded the creation of 
the world in six days as a recognition of its 
perfection. One commentator on the Penta- 
teuch says that the second creation of the 
human race from the eight souls in Noah’s 
ark was a bad business compared with the 
first, which was made according to the perfect 
number six. Among the Greeks six was consid- 
ered to be endowed with marvelous virtues, 
and the philosopher Pythagoras reverenced it 
greatly. 

The first writer on the subject of perfect 
numbers of whom we have any record was 
the geometer Euclid, who was no mystic but 
a keen man of science. He gave a rule for 
finding perfect numbers that we may state 
as follows: 

Consider the sums: 


1+2=3 

1+2+4=7 

1+2+4+8=15 
1+2+4+8+16=31 
1+2+4+8+16+32= 6 
14+2+4+8-+ 16+ 32+ & = 127 


It will be seen that the first, second, fourth 
and sixth sums give prime numbers, 3, 7, 31 
and 127. Euclid directs us to take any one of 
those sums that is a prime.and multiply it by 
the number that exceeds it by unity; then 
divide the result by 2. The result is a perfect 
number. Thus taking the prime 3, we mul- 
tiply it by 3+1=4, which gives 12, half of 
which is the first perfect number 6. The 
second is obtained from the prime 7. Thus 
7 X 8--2=28, the second perfect number. The 
third is 31X32+2=496, and the fourth is 
127 X 128-—-2=8128. 

Altogether twelve perfect numbers have 
been found by Euclid’s rule. The twelfth is 
obtained from the prime: 170,141,183,460,- 
469,231,731,687,303,715,884,105,727. It is the 
largest number known to be a prime. How 
do we know it to be a prime? Ordinary tests 
by trial divisions would be out of the ques- 
tion with a number of that size. The methods 
by which this prime was 
identified were devised espe- 
cially to treat the problem 
of finding perfect numbers. 
And by whom? Chiefly by 
our learned Judge Fermat 
again! 











OUR STUPID ANCESTORS 


F the reader will try to give a rigorous 

proof of Euclid’s rule for finding perfect 

numbers, he wi!l come, perhaps, to have a 
certain respect for the keen mind of the 
ancient Greek. His respect may be increased 
if he remembers that Euclid did not have the 
use of our modern system of notation for num- 
bers, but had to employ a notation almost as 
useless and unscientific as the Roman nota- 
tion, which is now, very appropriately, used 
chiefly in graveyards. It is difficult to see how 
any research could have been carried on in 
the theory of numbers by using such clumsy 
tools. And yet our method of writing num- 
bers, possibly as great an invention as the 
human race has to its credit, was looked on 
with little favor by the learned conservatives 
of the Middle Ages! In 1299 the merchants of 
Florence were forbidden by law to use Arabic 
numerals in their bookkeeping! It gives us 
such a feeling of complacent self-satisfaction 
to read such a statement of the stupidity of 
our ancestors that perhaps we are justified in 
giving the historian of several hundred years 
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from now the same feeling. He may write: “It | affairs ought to convince anyone of their 


is difficult for us to imagine how any research 
could have been carried on in science in those 
days before the introduction of the meter- 
liter-gram system. In 1920, for example, ac- 
cording to one writer, Dr. Joseph V. Collins, 
the English-speaking peoples were using four 
different sizes of pints, quarts and gallons; 
three different sizes of gills; many sizes of 
barrels; an untold number of different sizes 
of bushels of things in different states, such as 
apples, potatoes and the like; three different 
kinds of ounces, drams and pounds; two dif- 
ferent sizes of hundredweight; four different 
tons, and two or three kinds of miles!” 

The numbers 220 and 284 seem quite inno- 
cent to the person not familiar with magic, 
but at one time they were indispensable to 
dealers in love charms. If you succeeded in 
having one of them swallowed by the loved 
but faithless one, you had but to swallow the 
other to restore the waning affection to its 
original ardor. Why? Because the sum of the 
divisors of 220 is 284 and the sum of the divi- 
sors of 284 is 220! That wonderful state of 


UNTO 
THIS 
MOUNTAIN 


HE sky over Old Patience Mountain 

was of the brilliant, yet cold, blue of the 

Rockies. It was cut here and there by the 

prows of swift white clouds driven by some 
wild current in the upper air. 

An eagle passed between sky and earth. 
Spread beneath him was the jagged slope of 
the mountain, thickly grown with pines that 
formed a ragged fringe on its summit. A 
moving speck caught his eyes and caused him 
to swerve. 

It was a girl toiling slowly up the mountain 
toward the abandoned gold mine known as 
Sucker Sahm’s Hole. The Hole was a gap in 
the earth, made by tunneling under a boulder. 
In the rains of that spring a pine tree had 
fallen partly in at the entrance. Tree and cave 
were like a long figure-four rabbit trap. The 
tough boughs upheld a mass of earth and 
rocks in such a way that a slight weight on 
the roots of the uptorn tree inside the hole 
might dislodge the earth slide. : 

She was a large, slow-moving girl, and she 
climbed directly toward the old mine. The 
eagle continued scouting for game. 

There was a sudden and violent disturb- 
ance of the earth about Sucker Sahm’s Hole. 
The girl had set foot in the old mine, and the 
pine tree had collapsed. 

The eagle ventured nearer earth. Smell of 
juniper, of wild roses and of chokecherry 
bloom rose in a cloud. At the foot of the 





magic powers! The two numbers symbol- 
ized friendship for the ancient Greeks. Per- 
haps the ancient Hebrews trusted in their 
power. One commentator on the Hebrew 
Scriptures uses those numbers to explain why 
Jacob presented to his brother Esau, to pro- 
pitiate him, 200 she-goats and 20 he-goats; 
200 ewes and 20 rams. Whether Esau recipro- 
cated by presenting Jacob with 284 animals 
twice over is not stated. 

The solitary pair of amicable numbers, 220 
and 284, was all that was available for the 
dealers in love charms until in the seven- 
teenth century a rule for finding such pairs 
was discovered. And by whom? Again by 
Judge Fermat! The second pair was 17296 
and 18416. 

There are many curious properties of num- 
bers that depend on the Arabic notation and 
therefore are not of such extreme antiquity as 
the properties that we have been discussing. 
Thus the familiar rule for casting out the 


jenines is about a thousand years old. It de- 


pends upon the fact that a number is divisible 
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slope a river went with a mighty thundering. - 


The mountain stood, as always, with its head 
in the clouds, which were transfigured by the 
afternoon sun. The summit had a rock shape 
like a human face, which bore an expression 
of calm that had suggested the name “Pa- 
tience Mountain.” Other peaks rose about’ it. 
All was as before the accident, except that a 
— gash of fresh earth had appeared on the 
slope. 

Under the heap of earth inside the old mine 
Margaret Sahm began to breathe again. 

She was slow - witted as well as slow- 
moving; it had been like her to tread on the 
overturned pine and bring a piece of the 
mountain down between her and the light. 
Margaret’s teacher at the district school 
would have said that she was thorough, but 
dull of perception. If she had been a wild 
thing, she would have been easily trapped. 

But she was a girl who did not readily 
realize defeat. Although she was not a good 
student, she had insisted on entering high 
school and had somehow managed to make 
her way through a mathematics course. Now 
she was taking extension work. She intended 
to teach school and go to college. 

She did not realize the desperateness of her 
plight. On her way up the mountain to look 
for a wolf den she had been considering a 
problem in algebra. When the earth began to 
slide, her mind had stayed for a second or two 
on the problem of x and y, and even when 
darkness descended on her she had not been 
greatly frightened. When the noise and dust 
subsided and she picked herself up from the 
earth, she thought only that a little dirt had 
fallen; she must creep out before a real earth 
slide came. 

It was totally dark. Minutes passed. Her 
eyes did not grow accustomed to the intense 
darkness. She took alarm at it and began to 
push with her broad, strong shoulders at the 
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SHE MET THE SEARCHING PARTY THAT 
HAD COME WITH DOGS AND GUNS 





mass of earth that imprisoned her, at the 
same time reaching with both hands for 
the roots of the pine tree. , 

The tree was gone. Her shoulders came into 
contact with a mighty mass of rock. A great 
boulder had slid before the entrance to the 
mine. She pushed with all her might against it 
and only felt how weak she was. 

_ Her whole body grew cold; the moisture 
started on her face. She had always taken 
things quietly, but now she began to struggle 
like a wolf in a trap. She tore at the earth and 
beat the rock with her hands; she sobbed and 
cried aloud. 

She had been crouched on her knees. Now 
she forgot everything and tried to leap to her 
feet, but her head came into violent contact 
with the rock shelf above her. The pain was 
a shock that brought her to herself. She put 
her hands on her head and after a while began 
to feel blood from a slight scalp wound just 
behind her forehead. Round her were silent 
things, like the roots of trees. 

Would anyone come? 

Margaret knew how the mine looked from 
a distance: it was one small hole on the side 
of a mountain and scarcely a speck in a land- 
scape of many mountains. They would go out 
to look; they would drag the river; but 
they would not think — 

She was a person who had waves of de- 
spair. Once or twice, for example, she had 
despaired of making her way through col- 
lege; and there had been black days when 
she would not touch her books. Now she sat, 
as at those other times, with her face on her 
knees. 

From some distance through intervening 
earth came a dull boom of — 

Had a gun been fired as a signal outside? 
She shouted with all her strength. 

Whether it had been a gunshot or some 
accidental boom of rocks, no answer came. 
But hope had stirred again in Margaret’s 
heart. Now in imagination she could feel the 
freshening wind of late afternoon; she could 
hear the wild noise of the river foaming white 
over its dark, sharp-toothed rocks and the 
jays that squalled out of the pines; she could 
smell juniper berries in the sun; she could see 
the man who had fired the shot, with his gun 
still smoking, going away. 

He had not heard her cries. All was deep 
stillness. A mustard seed in her place, with its 
longing for light, could have done something 








by 9 if the sum of its digits is divisible by 9. 
Another rule, not so well known, is sometimés 
useful in testing divisibility by 7, 11 and 13 
simultaneously. Separate the number into 
periods of three digits, beginning at the right. 
Add together the numbers in the 1st, 3d, 5th, 
7th, ... periods and subtract from the sum of 
them the sum of the numbers in the 2d, 4th, 
6th, .. . periods. The remainder is divisible by 
7, 11 or 13 if the original number is also. The 
remainder, if it contains more than three 
digits, may be treated in the same way. Thus 
to test the number 
482,785 ,642,876,075,567 

we have 567+876+785=2228 and 075+ 
642 +482 =1199 and 2228 — 1199=1029, and, 
treating 1029 in the same way, we have 029 — 
1=28. Since 28 is divisible by 7 but not by 11 
or 13, the original number is divisible by 7 
but not by 11 or 13. 

If you form the decimal fraction for 1+29 
you find that the digits repeat themselves in 
periods of 28 digits. The period for 1+-31 
contains 15 digits, but that for 1+37 contains 
only 3. The curious irregularities in the 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


SHE WAS A LARGE, 
SLOW-MOVING GIRL, 
AND SHE CLIMBED 
DIRECTLY TOWARD 
THE OLD MINE 





for itself. A pine seed would have split the 
rocks to reach the sun. She could not do any- 
thing. 

Now she felt creeping over her the first 
fear again. But she held herself still; she 
would not let herself struggle; but she could 
not be still without something to think about. 

She remembered, first, a story about some 
English officers who tunneled their way out 
of a German prison, working by night. Of 
course they were men, and she was a girl; 
they had a week to do their digging, and her 
chance at best could last only a few hours. 
She had nothing with which to dig. But she 
was thinking. 

She knew the interior of the old gold hole. 
In one place a tunnel, barely large enough to 
admit a man’s body and now partly filled 
with earth, bent at a sharp incline toward the 
interior of the earth. Near the opening of the 
tunnel she had once seen the remains of an 
old shovel. It was rusted, and the wooden 
part of the handle had decayed, but it was 
still a digging tool. She began to hunt for it. 

It was a great comfort to be doing some- 
thing; the wild feeling went away as she 
crawled on her knees round the hole and 
groped with her hands. 

Suddenly they went off into space, and she 
knew that she had reached the ‘tunnel. Grop- 
ing round it, her hand at last closed on the 
shovel. 

She sat down to think. It was really not 
very bad now; she almost forgot that she 
was under the mountain. Probably no great 
amount of débris had rested on the slope in 
front of the hole; were it not for the boulder 
that closed the entrance, it would be best to 








number of digits in the periods for the recip- 
rocals of the different numbers is a subject 
that seems to be a never-ending source of 
interest to many whose equipment in mathe- 
matics is inadequate to cope with such mys- 
teries. Many letters come to mathematicians 
from solitary workers jn this field. The diffi- 
culties of the subject have been cleared up for 
the most part, but it takes such deep hold in 
the more abstruse regions of the theory of 
numbers that any explanation that would be 
intelligible to these devoted students would 
be out of the question. Nevertheless, it would 
be a crime to treat their efforts with impa- 
tience. That nation is lost where no one is 
interested in the mysteries of the inner world 
of thought. The foolish speculations of the 
ancients regarding perfect numbers have 
yielded as rich fruit in the theory of num- 
bers as the absurdities of astrology and of 
alchemy have yielded in astronomy and 
chemistry. Let us despise not the day of small 
things, or even of foolish things. It is indeed 
true that the child is father of the man as 
well in the race as in the individual. 


— <— “ey Marianne Gauss _€>> 


tunnel in that direction. But she decided to 
begin several feet from the fallen rock, at the 
side. 

Some measurements taken at the old gold 
hole remained in her mind. It made a prob- 
lem in mathematics—how far to the light? 
At what angle should her tunnel go? 

She selected her place and began to work. 

An hour passed. The earth was very hard; 
she had made scarcely an impression. 

At that rate, she should need a week to 
work. This thought came to her with a shock, 
and she felt sick. But she did not think long 
about it, because digging was much pleas- 
anter than idleness. 

Once, when Margaret was in high school, 
the county school commissioner had sent in 
some questions to test the ‘cleverness of the 
pupils. Her report had been so bad that she 
had cried all night; yet in the morning she 
had gone to work again at her mathematics. 
None of her people had ever attended college; 
her aunts were washerwomen or factory hands 
at forty and fifty years old. No one except 
her mother thought Margaret would ever go 
to college. It was worse because she had some- 
how to get a school to teach and earn the 
money. Still she kept at her task. 

So now she worked with her shovel. 

She wished for a light. But if she had had 
a miner’s lamp, Margaret thought, it would 
hardly have been right to use it. There was 
a considerable air space, and she was not yet 
feeling oppressed for lack of oxygen; but she 
knew how much a lamp consumes. 

When she had made a very little tunnel into 
the side of the hill she sat down to rest and 
thrust her hands into her pockets. One of 


them touched a small, round thing. It was a 


pocket flash light. 

She had on her brother’s milking coat, and 
he always kept his flash light in the pocket. 
She ought to have known that it would be 
there. 

The little light revealed dark earth and 
rock. In one place—drop by drop, with the 
infinite patience in which nature does things 
—a mass of lime deposit had been formed. 
Just beside her poor effort at a tunnel a 
round head lifted, and a black, pudgy face 
met her eyes. 

She did not scream. She was almost glad to 
see another living creature. It was only a 
child of earth, disturbed in its hiding; and it 
scurried quickly out of her sight. 

She went on with her work, although at 
the rate of her toil it was impossible that she 
should escape from her prison while she lived. 

She came to loose ground soon, and for a 
time her tunnel grew fast, as if she might es- 
cape. But her tool soon struck something that 
rang with the metallic noise of rock in a shut- 
up place. First, a shock of fear ran through 
her. Then she took her flash light from her 
pocket. 

Slowly the calamity came upon her. It 
seemed, as it frequently seems to one in 
sudden trouble, that she ought to have known 
that her effort was quite useless from the first. 
She got out of her tunnel and crouched on 
her knees, with her face in her hands. She had 
wasted all that hard toil. She must begin 
again, and no doubt she again would soon 
strike the vast ledge of rock. 

It was as still and dark round her now as 
a place of the past should be. It was Apache 
country, and near her in the ground perhaps 
some warrior or Indian princess was lying, 
who had been there since centuries before the 
white man—when the woods overhead were 
full of deer. 

After thinking a while, Margaret crawled 
back into her tunnel and struck the hard bar- 
rier. What had seemed to be rock gave way to 
her shovel. It was hardened earth and in- 
closed the underground galleries of some little 
wild thing. Her light showed a handful of last 
year’s acorns and some dried grass for a bed. 
She could hear, scampering up a hallway, the 
tiny paws of her fellow digger. 

Eagerly she pushed on. The whole place 
here had been honeycombed by patient little 
toilers. Her tunnel grew rapidly now. She 
ceased to follow the angle of her planning, 
but took the way of the little beasts. 

Suddenly, though her flash light was turned 
off, she perceived in her tunnel a faint light. 
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Miners had tunneled from the north years 
before in an effort to reach quartz that con- 
tained gold. She had broken into this avenue, 
because the little wild diggers had selected it 
for their starting place. 

The way was easy now, though the old 
tunnel was partly choked with débris, washed 
down by the rains, and before long she pulled 
herself from the mouth of it and, taking a 
deep breath, stood upright on the mountain. 

Stars were out, and a round moon rode over 





Old Patience; it was moonlight. She heard 
the wild noise of water below her, and now 
from some black cafon near the summit of 
the mountain came the sharp yell of a cata- 
mount. 

On her way home she met the searching 
party that had come with dogs and guns to 
find her. 

“You dug your way out—you! ” 
the men incredulously. 

“Why, no,” Margaret answered. “I dug for 


exclaimed 





a while, and then I found the light — quite 
suddenly. Or at least so it seemed to me.” 

Margaret did not think much at the time 
of her experience under the mountain. She 
went back to her work. Against everyone’s 
expectation, she got a position and filled it 
well, and after a number of years she found 
herself in the state university. Nor was she a 
dull student. 

One day a very clever girl looked wistfully 
at her and said, “O Margaret, I wish I could 


go to college—but I haven’t the faith to try. 
I suppose if you have faith enough you can 
move mountains.” 

A light broke on Margaret’s face; it had 
grown to be a thoughtful face, and it was al- 
most beautiful. Still, her speech was slow. She 
thought a long while; then she smiled and 
said: 

“Well, we don’t always need to move the 
mountain in an instant. All we need is to feel 
that it shan’t be impossible for us to move it.” 





TORPEDOED WITHOUT WARNING 


Paul Telford 


Platt 


Chapter Three 
The painter breaks 


ey 


rate of about three knots an hour, and 

the boat was rising, falling, rolling, 
pitching and jerking at the painter; the cap- 
tain’s boat heavily plunged about astern. The 
sun sank lower and lower and finally went 
down off our port quarter. 

“Red,” said the mate, “fill that lantern with 
kerosene while it is still light. Get out that 
can of signal lights and open it and count 
how many we’ve got. Keep ’em dry, whatever 
you do; I wonder how many they have in the 
captain’s boat. Got plenty of matches? Are 
they dry ?” 

Red made an inspection. “Everything’s all 
right. There are two lanterns here.” 

He opened the oil can, filled both lanterns, 
lighted them and sent one aft. The mate ex- 
perimented to discover how much the prox- 
imity of the lantern affected the needle of the 
compass, moving it from spot to Spot on the 
thwart and the bulkhead. The wind grew 
rawer, the sea rose a trifle, and a damp chill 
began to settle down. 

My legs had been aching all day, and the 
pain was still severe. The engineer was 
troubled likewise. I no longer felt thirsty. My 
hands were numb and red and were beginning 
to swell slightly. The wind had blown my cap 
dry long ago, but my shoes and socks were 
still damp, though the water did not squirt 
and squash about inside my shoes any more. 
I tried to put my hands up the sleeves of my 
coat in order to keep them warm, but could 
hardly get them in. I stuffed a handkerchief 
inside the coat collar round my neck. If there 
were only some protection against the wind 
and the cold and against the waves that 
splashed over the side! 

The whole sky darkened soon after the sun 
had sunk into the sea off our port quarter. 
The swells became worse; the boat plunged 
and jerked at the painter wickedly. The night 
continued to grow blacker and blacker; the 
stars shone bright, but there was no moon. 

Every once in a while our boat would sud- 
denly dive and give the captain’s boat a tre- 
mendous tug, straining the painter taut. This 
worried the mate, who remarked, “If that 
keeps up, I’m afraid it will pull out our stern- 
post. If that sternpost ever goes, it will be 
all over with us and with them, too.” 

“Cut dem loose,” suggested Garfield. 

The mate hailed the captain: “ Have you 
any signal lights, captain?” 

“Plenty of them, Mr. O’Connell!” 

“How about taking turns burning them, 
sir—half an hour apart ?” 

“All right, sir.” 

Red, crouched in the lifeboat by the lantern, 
broke the tape that sealed the tip of a flare, 
removed it and reversed the cap and ignited 
the flare. A brilliant, flaring, crimson glare 
lighted up everything in the boat. The fiery 
red flame struck the sail and was reflected 
back upon us and upon the dark sea swells. 
Dusky clouds of smoke arose. Occasionally we 
were able to see the captain’s boat, bathed in 
the reflected light. 

The flare burned lower, the light grew dim, 
and Red threw it over the side. The waves 
extinguished it with a sharp hiss. 

The wind blew stronger, and the sea became 
rougher; the motion of the lifeboat increased 
correspondingly; and the violence of the 
shocks that occurred when the painter was 
hauled taut iricreased, too. The boat bucked, 
jumped and careened dangerously. A big 
wave struck us on the starboard beam, poured 
aboard and rolled the boat far over on the 
port side. The men on the starboard side got 
their share of the cold water; and as the boat 
righted itself we were all aware of being 
soaked with icy water to the skin. Water 
sloshed and splashed back and forth in the 
bottom of the boat. 

Suddenly there was a tremendous jolt; the 
lifeboat stopped and for a moment was nearly 
motionless. The sail flapped crazily; then it 
filled, the bow of the boat pitched down, and 
the stiffening breeze carried us on with new 
momentum. We sailed smoothly this time, 
with speed that seemed to increase every mo- 
ment. A concert of yells, shouts and despair- 
ing cries floated out of the blackness astern. 

The painter had broken! If the captain’s 
boat had capsized and the crew had been 
thrown into the sea, they were lost, for they 
would be swept away in the darkness. 

“Lower that sail and get the oars into the 
water!” said the mate. “Let me have the tiller.” 


se wind was blowing us along at the 








ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


A PECULIAR LONG, DARK SHAPE WAS OUTLINED IN FAINT, FLICKERING RED—BUT ONLY FOR A MOMENT 


He exchanged places with the quartermas- 
ter while Garfield grabbed the painter and 
started to haul it in. 

The oars were finally in the water, with the 
engineer, the messman and several other men 
rowing. The mate steered the boat round 
toward the spot where he thought that the 
captain’s boat floated. We could still hear 
shouts and cries. 

“Sparks,” he said, “hold that lantern up in 
the air so they can see where we are.” 

I did so, grasping the gunwale and lifting 
the lantern as high as possible. Carefully I 
watched for signs of the captain’s boat. All 
at once a faint flash of red appeared ahead of 
us; it disappeared and then showed brighter 
than before. Again the waves blotted it out. 

Evidently the crew of the other boat were 
burning a signal flare to show their position. 
Then they must be safe; the damage was 
probably confined to the painter. 

The mate decided to cease rowing toward 
them and head the boat northeast once more. 
Evidently the best method was to let the 
other boat row up and give us the line. As the 
swells lifted and dropped the two boats and 
rose between them, we could see the burning 
red flare and the captain’s boat dancing 
about. Sometimes there was merely a faint 
light; at other times there was nothing but 
darkness. The mate instructed Garfield to get 
the boat hook and have it ready in order to 
prevent a collision. 

Suddenly the captain’s boat loomed up very 
near us, and the heavy swells tossed both 
boats up and down at all angles and threat- 
ened to hurl them together. Garfield, the mate 
and I gazed through the darkness in an en- 
deavor to distinguish the outline of the boat 
astern; but the best that we could do was to 
catch an occasional glimpse of the lantern. A 
huge swell hid the second boat entirely. When 
we saw it again, it seemed almost upon us. 
I managed to raise my lantern higher. We 
heard a hoarse shout; they were hailing us. 
“Ay!” bellowed the mate. “Keep off before 
we collide!” 

Then we discovered that their light was not 
in the stern but in the bow, and that they 
were twice as close as we had thought. A 
wave drove them swiftly toward us. Garfield 
shoved out his boat hook, but there was no 
chance yet to use it. As the boat loomed up 
out of the night we could see a man standing 
in the bow. 

“Look out there, before we come together!” 
sounded the voice of the chief engineer. 

“Keep off!” yelled the mate. “We're going 
to collide!” 

They had been coming up on our starboard 
side, but strong swells intervened and swept 
them away. When we saw them again, they 
were off our port quarter; but they bore 
round to starboard, approaching rapidly. 

“Mr. O’Connell, are you ready to take our 
line ?” shouted the captain to the mate. 





“Yes, sir; let it come!” replied the mate. 

“All right, sir; stand by!” 

As they rowed up on our starboard quarter, 
a wave lifted them, and the seaman in the 
bow swung his arm round his head and 
heaved a coil of rope in our direction. He 
must have considered the lantern as his target, 
for wham! the heavy coil landed on top 
of my head. I quickly caught hold of it and 
passed it to Garfield, who was also reaching 
out. 

“Here you are, Garfield. Make it fast; fix 
it good and strong.” 

“Yes, suh!” he replied. 

We heard a hoarse shout from the captain: 
“Did you get that line, Mr. O’Connell ?” 

“Yes, sir,” cried the mate; “we’re making 
you fast now, captain!” 

“All right, sir; we'll keep our oars out.” 

The captain’s boat fell astern; we steadily 
drifted apart. Garfield repaired the line, and 
the two boats proceeded as before. 

The crew of the Vigilancia had been noth- 
ing but a motley collection of men in the first 
place: negroes from Porto Rico, Central and 
South America; natives from the Malay 
Islands, the Philippines and Singapore; Vene- 
zuelans, Portuguese, Spaniards, Russians and 
Greeks. 

Now the captain’s voice floated indistinctly 
from astern. Evidently he was having a hard 
time with the cutthroat gang in his boat. A 
long string of fearful names and frightful 
oaths rolled up out of the night. 

“Bail out that boat, or I’ll blow your brains 
out! Get to work with that bucket! Bail out 
that water and keep it out, too! I’m captain 
here. I'll show who’s got the say round here.” 

Rather than bail for his life, the Portu- 
guese sailor whom the captain had addressed 
snatched the bucket and tried to throw it 
overboard. The captain and the chief engineer 
intercepted it just in time, and the captain 
picked up the heavy wooden scoop that is 
used in filling the bucket. 

He yelled in wrath at the mutineer, “Oh, 
you would! Take that!” 

The captain swung the scoop round his 


head in a half circle and brought it down on 


the bare head of the Portuguese with such 
force that it splintered in his hand. The Por- 
tuguese was apparently uninjured, though 
more or less subdued now. The captain tossed 
the broken scoop overboard. 

“Now will you get to work? Bail out the 
boat !” 

This time the man obeyed the order. 

At ten o’clock we lighted our flare, and 
when it had burned out Garfield eagerly ex- 
claimed, “Ah see a light! Light on de stah- 
bo’d beam!” 

One by one we discerned it. 

“It’s a patrol boat, that’s what it is,” said 
the mate; “a British patrol boat.” 

A red glare appeared astern of us; the cap- 
tain was burning his flare as a signal. 


A SUBMARINE! PROBABLY IT WAS THE SAME ONE THAT SANK 
THE VIGILANCIA 




















“Red, suppose you get one out,” said the 
mate. “We might as well have one ready.” 

The messman knelt down and got the flare. 

“There’s something funny about all this,” 
said the mate. “Why don’t they throw their 
searchlight on us? They don’t seem to be get- 
ting nearer; they’re only following us.” 

Red ignited the flare and held it aloft over 
the starboard side; and when the sea lifted 
the lifeboat above the surrounding swells the 
bright glare from the signal torch flashed over 
the ocean in the direction of the mysterious 
light. 

A peculiar long, dark shape was outlined in 
faint, flickering red—but only for a moment, ° 
for a sudden surge of black water quickly 
hid it. 

“You see dat ?” Garfield cried. “It’s de sub- 
marine! Submarine was showing dat light, 
not no patrol boat!” 

“T think you’re right, Garfield,” said the 
mate. 

The lifeboat was tossed skyward, and the 
red flare that the messman held showed the 
superstructure and long hull of a submarine— 
black, outlined with dim red. It was following 
alongside us as we sailed! 

The mate yelled to the captain, “Submarine 
on the starboard beam, captain! That’s a sub- 
marine showing that light! It seems to be 
following us.” 

“Yes, sir, we can see it!” came the answer. 
“A submarine. Better put out your flare!” 

Red tossed the torch over the side; it took 
several flickering somersaults before it hit the 
water with a sputter and hiss and went out. 

A submarine! Probably it was the same 
one that sank the Vigilancia. 

As time passed and the submarine made no 
effort to molest us, its real reason for follow- 
ing us became apparent. It had evidently been 
attracted by our distress signals and was fol- 
lowing the boats in the hope of securing new 
victims. If a ship happened to notice our 
burning signal flare and endeavored to rescue 
us, the U-boat would wait for a favorable 
opportunity and then launch a torpedo at her. 
It was using us as a trap. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock a large wave 
smashed against our boat on the port quarter. 
The shock on the line was great; the boat 
seesawed up and down for a few moments 
while the sail flapped back and forth.before 
it filled and carried us on. We sailed ahead 
with such suspicious smoothness and rapidity 
that the thought immediately entered our 
minds that the painter had snapped a second 
time. Indeed, it had: when the two boats were 
washed in opposite directions, the strain on it 
had been too great. 

We had another struggle in the darkness to 
disengage and lift the clumsy oars from their 
places by the gunwale and put them into the 
oarlocks. After doing all that I could to get 
the oars out, I picked up the lantern and held 
it over my head again as a beacon for the 
benefit of the captain and his crew. Astern 
several swells were silhouetted by a flash of 
red: the captain was burning a distress signal, 
regardless of the submarine, so that we could 
keep track of him. Rising and falling, occa- 
sionally hidden from us by the seas, with only 
the red glare from the flare visible, his boat 
slowly came out of the blackness. Finally it 
came fairly near, and Garfield caught their 
line without mishap and repaired it. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE VICTORIOUS FISHING SCHOONER 


FACT AND COMMENT 


T is better to pay a debt than to get a 
present. ie 
When Stress of Storm the Lake’s broad 
Mirror mars 
The quiet little Pool reflects the Stars. 
HE wise man shows his wisdom in noth- 
ing so much as in finding and isolating the 
toolish streak that is in him as it is in us all. 
F is eminently fitting that the great eques- 
trian statue of Gen. Grant, which, after 
nearly twenty years of work, is now almost 
done, and which will stand in the Botanical 
Gardens in Washington, will bear no inscrip- 
tion. The statue, which will be the second 
largest of its kind in the world, will speak for 
itself. Grant himself said little, but let his 
deeds speak for him. 
UNGARY announces an issue of currency 
to be printed on leather. Pigskin is the 
chosen material, which is said to be almost 
impossible to counterfeit. The ordinary way 
to determine the genuineness of pigskin is to 
note the presence of the tiny rectangular clus- 
ters of three small holes where the bristles 
grew through the skin. Yet manufacturers, by 
the use of electrotype dies, with an impression 
taken from genuine pigskin, have been able to 
produce a very deceptive article. 


‘““NONNECTICUT Village,” one of the 

: camps of Washington’s soldiers in the 
Hudson highlands, the site of which has long 
been unknown, has been rediscovered by 
members of the New York Historical Society. 
The unearthing of a bayonet blade, a grape- 
shot, buttons of the Continental infantry and 
artillery, bullets, gunflints and other military 
relics, together with topographical character- 
istics that tally accurately with records in 
Continental documents, have placed the camp 
on the farm of James Smith, about a mile 
and a half from Cold Spring Village. 


HE ease with which the automobile makes 
a wide area accessible is robbing the 
country roads of much that has made them 
attractive. The people of Washington com- 
plain that the flowering dogwood has almost 
disappeared from the regions round the city. 
Its great sprays of white blossoms, the earliest 
of any conspicuous flowering shrub to appear 
in the spring, have been broken off by auto- 
mobilists until the trees themselves have died. 
In the Northern States the black alder has 
been raided for its brilliant winter berries, the 
maidenhair fern has been hunted almost to 
extinction, and the lady’s-slipper, one of the 
finest of our native orchids, has become a 
rarity. 
N the state prison at Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts,. on a recent Sunday, there took 
place a ceremony that to the superficial stu- 
dent of human nature might seem pathetic 
and disheartening. In the presence of all the 
prisoners the warden presented to fourteen 
of the inmates Victory medals that the United 
States government had awarded to them for 
their services in the great war. Pathetic it 
was, if you please, but not disheartening; for 
if the recipients, every one of whom had 
committed some crime, had good enough in 
them so short a time ago as to serve their 
country as they did, they cannot be wholly 
bad now. The incident should be interesting 
to others besides students of penology. 


OW and again the War Department com- 
pliments a former soldier with a copy of 
some government publication, free of charge 
and unsolicited, of which the latest is a Man- 
ual for Army Cooks. However, among the 
. hundreds of rules and regulations and the re- 
ceipts that always begin, “40 pounds of beef, 
4 pounds of onions, 1 pint of vinegar,” and so 
forth, is this golden grain of good sense. “The 
ordinary cook does not seem to realize that he 
has more opportunity to show his skill in pre- 
paring a good appetizing soup than in most 
other dishes. Seasoning such as can be ob- 
tained from a judicious use of pepper, celery, 





bacon or parsley and a substantial filling of 
different vegetables will produce a dish that 
the men will enjoy as much as any part of 
the meal.” : 

od 


THE REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY 


T will be ten years next March since the 
Republicans had full control of the gov- 
ernment. In the. second half of Mr. Taft’s 

administration the Democrats had a majority 
of sixty-six in the House of Representatives 
and could block all his measures..Now since a 
Republican President will be dealing with a 
Senate in which there are more than three 
Republican Senators to every two Democratic 
Senators, and with a House that is Republi- 
can by more than two to one, the party will 
have no valid excuse for not doing its duty or 
for doing it poorly. It has full responsibility. 
The Republicans need never compromise in 
order to carry their measures, and so in the 
next two years the country will justly hold 
them accountable for all that may be done, 
and for everything that should be done, but 
is not. 

That means that the party has a great 
opportunity. The leaders should realize that 
their assured opportunity is limited to a term 
of two years. A study of the many causes that 
contributed to the marvelous result of the 
election will show that every one of them is 
transitory. The question of the League will be 
decided one way or the other within the life- 
time of the incoming Congress, or, if left un- 
settled, it will lose the influence over the 
voting that it had last month. So also of the 
accumulated grievances against the expiring 
administration, which will no longer stir the 
resentment of the voters. Therefore, the new 
administration must have a satisfactory rec- 
ord of achievement, or, in turn, it will suffer 
the vengeance of the people. 

What does the country expect of President 
Harding and the new Congress? Of the ad- 
ministration as a whole it expects that the 
traditional division of power between the 
executive and the legislative department, 
temporarily interrupted because Congress had 
to give extraordinary power to the President, 
will be restored, and that by repealing the 
emergency war legislation we shall be per- 
mitted to return to the condition of individual 
liberty. Of the President it expects a foreign 
policy tenacious of the national honor but 
friendly toward all the world, and not merely 
sympathetic but active in all well-considered 
movements to promote and -insure peace. It 
also expects the President to put the depart- 
ments in charge of men of high standing and 
ability, who will introduce efficiency where it 
may have been lacking, and who will sweep 
away whatever in bureaucratic management 
has been vexatious to the public without 
being advantageous to the government. More- 
over, and most important of all, it expects 
that, acting with the Senate, he will bring 
about speedy and honorable action in respect 
to the Treaty of Versailles. 

Of Congress the people expect among other 
things a policy of strict economy, reduced ex- 
penditures, a smaller civil service list and the 
adoption of the budget system; a revision of 
the tax laws; a reasonable adjustment of re- 
lations in the industrial world, favoring no 
single class or interest; the removal of re- 
strictions that hamper business; and a well- 
considered scheme of national defense by an 
efficient organization of every arm of the 
service. 

That is a large programme, and yet it does 
not, include all the measures that demand 
attention. It is too much to require the ad- 
ministration to accomplish in two years, but 
if the Republicans make a good beginning, if 
they show that they can and will go on and 
complete it and make reconstruction fair and 
thorough, they need not fear that the people 
will turn against them in 1922. 


oe 
THE CHANCES OF THE TREATY 


N considering what our relation to the 
League of Nations is to be, the first and 
only indispensable fact is that the people 

did not decide it at the late election. Undoubt- 
edly a great majority of those who oppose a 
league in any form voted for Senator Harding 
in the belief that they were recording their 
condemnation of it; and their votes contrib- 
uted greatly to the Republican majorities. But 
there was no real referendum on the subject. 
Common observation shows that vast num- 
bers of Republicans support the policy that 
Senator Lodge advocated. Perhaps as many 
more favor the treaty with reservations less 
emphatic and thoroughgoing; not a few 
would accept the League just as the President 
brought it from Paris. Add to all those voters 
who have been mentioned all the supporters 
of the League in the Democratic party and 
we apparently have an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people who agree that we do not 
wish the treaty to remain dead. Though they 
differ widely in regard to the conditions on 
which they would be willing to enter the 
League, they all hope that on some terms the 
United States will yet become a member of it. 

It supports that view to remember that even 
in the Senate the “bitter-enders” were a small 
minority. Only thirteen Republican Senators 
voted against ratification with the Lodge 
reservations—barely a fourth of the whole 
number of Republicans, and less than one 
seventh of the full Senate. 

Assuming that both the people and the 





Senate favor the League more or less as it 
was drawn in France, how can the will of the 
people be made effective? The leadership in 
the Senate remains where it was when the 
treaty was rejected — by Democrats because 
of the reservations, and by the “battalion of 
death” because they were utterly opposed to 
it. If the leaders shall still hold next spring the 
opinion they have held, it will be expedient, 
and, dealing, as they will be dealing, with a 
President who sympathizes with them and 
who has voted with them, it will be easy to 
take up once more the question of reserva- 
tions in the hope of more successful action. 

Since they and all right-thinking statesmen 
hold that there should be no partisanship in 
our foreign policy, and since they themselves 
have denounced the partisanship that, they 
maintain, resulted in the treaty’s having been 
rejected, they must in consistency seek the 
help of Democrats in devising a nonpartisan 
policy. In making the plan, moreover, they 
should.avoid the mistake they made before, of 
taking counsel with Senators who had no in- 
tention of voting for ratification, no matter 
what the reservations might be. Only friends 
of the treaty should be consulted. 


a) 
THE RENEWAL OF BEAUTY 


O much of life suffers from doing the same 
thing over and over. When we are young 
and vigorous we do not mind repetition 

and monotony; but as we get a little older 
and experience smothers expectation, espe- 
cially if we are a little fatigued, the constant 
doing of what we have done before becomes 
at times almost unbearable. There are the 
same old things in the same old places. The 
dusty houses stand by the dusty streets, and 
as we look at them they bring the same old 


thoughts, only a little more worn and rickety 


and dusty, like the streets and the houses 
themselves. Even the faces that we know and 
like because we know them sometimes wear 
on us. If the well-known lips would for once 
utter something besides the well-known words, 
something that would even for a few mo- 
ments put a bit of dance and sparkle into life! 

In this desert of narcotic, hypnotic repeti- 
tion it is the blessed, splendid privilege of 
things really beautiful that they never grow 
old. The pretty, the fanciful, the tawdry, may 
wither and weary; but it is the distinguishing 
mark of great beauty that it is not only en- 
during but always fresh and new. The clouds, 
the flowers, the stars, the vast permanence of 
mountains, the shifting splendor of the sea— 
those things never can grow stale, no matter 
how often we behold them. So with great 
poetry, great painting, great music; we can 
open our souls to them over and over and 
never find them pall. The more we touch 
them, come near to them, the more varied, 
the more endless, seem their resources of de- 
light. 

In the first place, really great art is always 
unfolding new phases and elements of charm. 
You think you know Shakespeare. Yet you 
re-read him, and something strikes you and 
inspires you that you never thought of before. 
You hear a symphony that you have heard 
a dozen times, and some magic of rendering 
makes it stir you like a new birth. 

And then there is the charm of association, 
which is beyond all analysis. Beautiful old 
things touch you and move you and carry 
you out of yourself, just because they are old 
and are bound up with all the love and all the 
hope and all the passion and all the sorrow of 
your life. You may be burdened and worn 
down with the utter commonness and same- 
ness of the treadmill of every day, and then a 
loved voice singing an old song, which you 
have heard a thousand times, will overwhelm 
you with a wave of beauty, touch you per- 
haps to tears, but they will be tears that make 
life over. 
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THE COAL STRIKE SETTLEMENT 


HE great coal strike, which was expected 

to cripple British industry for several 

months, and which the advocates of 
revolution hoped to turn into the first pitched 
battle for the overthrow of society, ran but a 
short course, after all. The Englishman’s love 
of order, his talent for compromise, won in 
the end, and the miners are back at work. 

The settlement may have been reached so 
easily because neither side was sure enough of 
its standing with the nation to risk the dan- 
gers of a long strike. The government, which 
still retains the control of the mines that it 
assumed during the war, has guaranteed a 
large profit to the mine owners and is, more- 
over, making a very large profit for itself on 
the export of coal it is selling at top prices to 
the needy countries of Europe. A good deal of 
grumbling goes on in England at the way in 
which the coal business is managed; the gov- 
ernment may well enough hesitate to choose 
this moment for a desperate battle with labor. 
On the other hand, the miners know what 
hardship a prolonged strike would bring to 
their fellow countrymen, and they are justi- 
fied in doubting whether the nation would be 
ready to stand it, simply to help the miners 
enforce their own view of the way to improve 
matters. 

The settlement does not pretend to attack 
the real question, which is, How shall the Brit- 
ish coal mines be administered in the future? 
It deals only with the single item of the 
miners’ wages. The men are to get. an increase 
of two shillings a day, but they are to do their 





best to increase production. Their pay in the 
future is to depend on whether or not pro- 
duction does increase and on the amount of 
profit that the mines show either for their 
owners or for the government. A National 
Wages Board is to be set up to have charge 
of all those matters; it is expected to equalize 
wages so far as possible and to act as a court 
of arbitration to listen to complaints from 
miners and employers alike. 

Behind the issue thus temporarily accom- 
modated is the question, How long shall the 
government continue to control the output 
and the price of coal? Many of the miners 
and some other Englishmen want the mines to 
be nationalized; others want the government 
to standardize prices and to continue its pres- 
ent policy of making the more profitable fields 
help pay the expense of mining those less 
favorably situated. The mine owners them- 
selves, speaking generally, want to have their 
mines back, though not until the public has 
got used to a scale of prices that will permit 
the least profitable mines to make money. It 
does not require much courage to predict that 
coal will become more and more an issue of 
politics in Great Britain. 

The course of events seems to show that 
the radicals—the British Bolsheviki, as they 
are willing to call themselves—have not made 
so much headway in their campaign among 
the miners as they thought. An immense 
amount of printed and spoken revolutionary 
propaganda finds its way into the coal pits. 
Without any question it has unsettled the 
minds of thousands, but there is still enough 
canniness and caution in the British miner’s 
character to keep him from rushing into a 
course of violence and destruction. 
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THE VICTORIOUS ESPERANTO 


HE difference between real sport—spon- 

taneous, wholesome, human — and “or- 

ganized” sport — artificial, costly and a 
bit tiresome—is splendidly illustrated by the 
recent races- for the America’s cup and the 
still more recent contest between a New Eng- 
land and a Nova Scotian fishing schooner off 
the harbor of Halifax. Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
latest effort to “lift” the America’s cup was 
abundantly advertised for months in advance. 
The races, governed by a set of rules and re- 
strictions that it would take a clever sea 
lawyer to interpret, were sailed by curiously 
shaped yachts, immensely expensive to build 
and to keep in repair, so top-heavy that they 
could be trusted away from their anchorage 
only in light winds. Those vessels, useless for 
any other purpose than such a race as they 
were built to make, drifted gracefully round 
the course, and the spectators, when they saw 
an American victory, felt a patriotic thrill, 
perhaps, but nothing else. 

How different were the races at Halifax! 
Two sturdy, ‘trim-built fishing boats, that 
had spent the whole summer cruising from 
port to banks and from banks to port again, 
faced each other at the starting line. They 
were not afraid of any weather however 
rough, for they had ridden out many a gale. 
The more wind the better for them. The skip- 
per and the crew on each boat were the men 
who made their living by her. They were not 
amateurs of seamanship or paid for the oc- 
casion; they raced for the joy of racing in the 
craft that were as much their homes as their 
houses at Gloucester or at Lunenburg. They 
went out in a smashing breeze, scudded round 
the course in a smother. of foam and spray 
with every sail drawing, and when the affair 
was over hastened home, not to lay a strained 
and creaking hull up for the winter, but to set 
forth again for a fare of cod or mackerel. 

The schooners were well matched in speed 
and seaworthiness. The crews were well 
matched in skill and daring. It was a race of 
modern vikings, a thing to write sagas about. 
We Americans can justly take pride in the 
fact that the Gloucester boat won the vic- 
tory; it is not a small matter to win from 
so dangerous a rival. We salute Capt. Marty 
Welch and his skillful crew. 

It is reported that the Canadians are going 
to challenge again next year, and that the race 
may become an annual event. We hope that 
it will, and we hope it will never be spoiled by 
any mixture of commercialized or “promoted” 
sport. So long as the race remains what it was 
this year, it will be the fastest fishing schooner 
and not the fleetest and frailest racing yacht 
that will wear the blue ribbon of the sea. 
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THE UNKNOWN DEAD 


NGLAND has many noble monuments 
but only one national shrine. Westmin- 
ster Abbey is the heart of the British 

nation. The spot on which it stands has been 
hallowed by religious associations since Roman 
times, and the present building has seen more 
solemn and impressive ceremonies than any 
other building in the world. There the sov- 
ereigns of the empire are crowned, and there 
are held the funeral services that mark the 
finis of their little chapters of history. There 
many of them are buried, and thither, to 
fellow with them for all time, are borne the 
ashes of the great dead from every field of 
human achievement. 

With that sense of what is fitting and that 
instinct for spiritual values that have always 
been the great strength of the nation, Great 
Britain on Armistice Day laid another body 
in Westminster Abbey; not, this time, the 
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body of one whose name is familiar through- 
out the earth and whose achievements for the 
race have been recognized and set down to his 
honor, but one whose name is known to no 
one living, and never will be known: the body 
of an unidentified British soldier who fell in 
battle, and whose remains were brought home 
to his native land from France. 

The place of burial had been prepared and 
a cenotaph was covered with a veil. Just at 
eleven o’clock—the hour when the firing 
ceased two years ago—the veil parted, and 
for two minutes all England stood uncovered 
and silent. The solemn service gave expression 
to what no man would have ventured to put 
into words, and the Unknown Dead was one 
of the immortals of England. 

No more beautiful or spiritually significant 
tribute was ever paid to human dust. It was 
the public acknowledgment by a nation of the 
debt that it owes to those whose services by 
their very magnitude made any payment im- 
possible. It was also a personal acknowledg- 
ment to every family from which a member 
remains still missing and unaccounted for that 
their country recognizes their sacrifice and is 
grateful and will not forget; for there is not 
one such family that cannot and will not 
comfort itself with the thought that its own 
dear dead is that unknown ‘soldier of the 
Abbey. 

Forever unknown, forever mute, he will be 
known wherever men use his mother tongue; 
and to generations yet unborn he will speak 
of patriotism and duty and sacrifice more 
eloquently than ever Englishman spoke before. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


(From November 11 to November 17) 


HIPPING BOARD. — The President has 

appointed as members of the Shipping 
Board Adm. W. S. Benson, Mr. Frederick I. 
Thompson of Alabama, Mr. Joseph N. Teal 
of Oregon, Mr. John A. Donald of New York, 
Mr. Chester H. Rowell of California, Mr. G. 
D. Goff of Wisconsin and Mr. Charles Sutter 
of Missouri———The Congressional committee 
investigating the war-time activities of the 
Shipping Board heard more evidence con- 
cerning the waste and corruption that are 
alleged to have prevailed. Mr. Gillen, special 
assistant to a former chairman of the board, 
testified that the principal difficulty was with 
the accounting system, which broke down 
completely under the pressure of war condi- 
tions. As a result, there was up to 1919 no 
record in detail of how the board had spent 
a sum amounting to at least $2,500,000,000. 
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UILDING SCANDAL.—Mayor Hylan of 

New York was before the Lockwood 
Committee, which is investigating the housing 
situation in that city, and gave evidence that 
showed he had been used by a combination of 
contractors interested in erecting new school 
buildings, through the agency of Mr. Het- 
trick, the lawyer who organized the con- 
tractors’ association to prevent competition. 
Evidence was heard also concerning other 
irregularities in the letting of municipal con- 
tracts and concerning the payment by build- 
ers of “strike insurance” in large amounts to 
Mr. Brindell of the Building Trades Council. 
On November 17 Mr. Brindell was indicted 
by the grand jury on a charge of extortion. 
The amount involved is said to be nearly or 
quite $1,000,000, and Mr. Brindell was held 
under $100,000 bail. ° 


EAGUE OF NATIONS.—On November 15 
occurred the first meeting of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations at Geneva. With the 
exception of Honduras each of the forty-two 
countries that have taken membership in the 
League was represented. The United States 
was of course without representation; Presi- 
dent Motta of Switzerland in his address to 
the Assembly expressed regret at that fact and 
hoped that it would before long become a 
member of the association. The Assembly 
elected M. Paul Hymans, formerly Foreign 
Minister of Belgium, to be president of the 
League. Austria and Bulgaria have both ap- 
plied for admission, but Germany has not. 
Its government no doubt understands that 
France would oppose any such request at 
present. The Assembly agreed to form six 
commissions to consider whatever business 
was presented to it, and directed these com- 
missions to sit in secret. Lord Robert Cecil, 
who sat for South Africa, urged entire pub- 
licity, but M. Viviani, speaking for France, 
took the other side and carried his point. Mr. 
Balfour of the British delegation was elected 
chairman of the commission on general 
organization. Signor Tittoni of Italy is chair- 
man of the commission on technical organiza- 
tion. M. Bourgeois of France is chairman of 
the commission on the court of international 
justice. Count de Leon, ambassador of Spain 
in France, is chairman of the commission on 
finance. Sefior Huneus of Chile is chairman of 
the commission on new members and Mr. 
Branting of Sweden is chairman of the com- 
mission on disarmament and mandates. 
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pose AND JUGO-SLAVIA.—On Novem- 
| ber 12 the delegates of the two countries 
signed at Rapallo the treaty that settles all 
disputed questions in Istria, Fiume and Dal- 
matia. As suggested last week, Fiume is to be 
an independent state territorially contiguous 





to Italy, and Italy is to possess the islands 
that command its harbor. Except for Zara, 
however, Dalmatia and its islands go to Jugo- 
Slavia. Signor d’Annunzio,in Fiume, promptly 
declared that he should defy the compact of 
Rapallo, because it was negotiated without 
any representative from Fiume being present 
and because the government of Fiume desired 
not independence but union with Italy. His 
troops seized several Jugo-Slav villages near 
Fiume and two or three islands in the Bay 
of Quarnero, and he declared that he should 
order them to seize Spalato and other points 
on the Dalmatian coast. 
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OLAND.—In accordance with the agree- 
ment between Russia and Poland, the 
Polish army began to withdraw to the fron- 
tier decided on, on November 19. It was re- 
ported that M. Joffe, the Russian representa- 
tive, had protested to Poland against the 
harboring of Gen. Petlura, the Ukrainian 
leader, in that country, and that he had taken 
a rather high tone in the matter. Apprehen- 
sion was felt in Poland that the Bolsheviki, 
having got Wrangel out of the way, would 
find occasion to renew the war with Poland. 
Zellgouski still held on in Vilna. 
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REECE.— The parliamentary election, 

which occurred on November 14, resulted 
in the decisive defeat of Premier Venizelos 
and his party. It is expected that the premier 
will leave the country. George Rhallis, a 
former premier, has been summoned by the 
regent to form a cabinet. It is believed that he 
will ask Prince George, the oldest son of the 
former King Constantine, to take the throne. 
The rooted objection of France and Great 
Britain to Constantine would make it unwise 
to recall him. The defeat of Venizelos is at- 
tributed to public discontent at the costliness 
of his plan for a Greater Greece and to un- 
willingness on the part of the nation to con- 
tinue military operations in Asia Minor—— 
The opinion prevailed in Athens that Queen 
Olga, the mother of Constantine, would be 
called to the regency, pending a decision be- 
tween the different candidates for the throne. 
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UNGARY.—On November 14 the Hun- 

garian Assembly voted to ratify the treaty 
of peace between Hungary and the Entente 
Allies, It also authorized public expressions of 
mourning and voted to send protests against 
the onerous terms of the peace to all the 
countries of the world. 
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HINA.—The Chinese government, so it is 
reported from Hongkong, has decided to 
reject the consortium proposed by the bank- 
ing interests of the Western nations and will 
rely on Chinese bankers for its supply of 
money. ° 


RMENIA.—The army defending Erivan, 

the capital of Armenia, has been defeated 
by the Turkish Nationalist forces, and Mus- 
tapha Kemal is in possession of the city. One 
hundred thousand Armenians were reported 
to be in flight before the Turks; most of them 
are crossing the frontier into Georgia. Mus- 
tapha Kemal is said to have demanded the 
surrender of Batum on the Black Sea, but the 
Georgians intend to defend it. Col. Coombs, 
the American director of the Constantinople 
section of the Near East Relief, is in Mus- 
tapha Kemal’s hands.——A dispatch from 
Constantinople said that the Turks had de- 
manded that the Armenians set up a soviet 
government under Turkish control. 
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RELAND.—On the advice of Mr. Arthur 
Griffith, acting president of the Irish repub- 
lican organization, and of the Bishop of Cork 
the nine prisoners in Cork jail who have been 
hunger - striking agreed to end their fast, 
which they had prolonged into the ninety- 
fourth day———A number of skirmishes be- 
tween the police and Sinn Fein sympathizers 
were reported during the week——The Irish 
railways are likely to suspend all service if 
the situation does not improve. At present the 
refusal of their employees to run trains that 
carry any soldiers or military supplies makes 
any satisfactory service impossible. —— The 
House of Commons passed the Irish home 
rule bill on November 11. Most of the Liberal 
and Labor members, who regard the measure 
as sure to prove a failure, refrained from 
voting. ° 
USSIA.—The defeat of Gen. Baron Wran- 
gel proved to be complete. The Red 
troops broke through his defenses near Pere- 
kop, after a fierce battle in which the victory 
is said to have been gained through the use of 
gas. They then overran the Crimea with very 
little opposition. Gen. Wrangel himself left 
Sebastopol on November 14 as the Bolshevist 
forces approached the city, and was taken 
to Constantinople on the cruiser Korniloff. A 
great many refugees from Sebastopol, Yalta 
and other Crimean cities have been taken off 
by British, French, Russian and American 
ships. —— Moscow also reported important 
victories over Gen. Petlura’s troops in north- 
ern Ukraine. Kiev is again in the hands of the 
Bolsheviki. —— The soviet government has 
protested to the British government against 
the use of British ships in helping Gen. Wran- 
gel to evacuate the Crimea and threatens to 
regard such use as an expression of hostility 
that would justify a declaration of war. 














Even better than the Christmas 
of olden times is the Christmas 
Karo helps to make 


Most people think Christmas, as we 
know it, always has been the Christmas 
we nowdelightin. Yet they used to celebrate 
Christmas on the 20th of May, the 20th and 
21st of April, and the 6th of January, de- 
pending on whether they were Oriental, 
Greek or Roman Christians. 


It wasn’t until the time of Julian I, who 
was Bishop of Rome from 337 to 352 A.D., 
that the feast of Christmas was celebrated 
on the 25th of December. Julian won every- 
body over to December 25th as the accepted 
day of the Nativity. 


The Druids later added the old yule log 
and the mistletoe—the Germanic tribes the 
Christmas tree and Kris Kringle—the patron 
saint of the Spirit of the Gift. 


One of the most important things for the 
proper celebration of Christmas is a supply 
of good candy. Thousands of candy lovers 
everywhere make up their own supply of 
Christmas candy with Karo, the Great Amet- 
ican Syrup. 

You can make the most delicious fudge, 
caramels, ~ glacéd nuts and fruits, 


and any number of other goodies with Karo. 


You cannot get more wholesome candies 
anywhere, at any price. And the cost is com- 
paratively little. 

FREE Write for 64-page, beautifully illustrated Corn Products 


Cook Book. Full of dandy recipes for candy making. 
Corn Products Refining Company, P. O. Box 161, New York City. 
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THE BLACKSMITH’S FURNACE 


S the farmer rode his mower rouna and 
round the field of timothy hay there 
was a sudden jar and a snap. The cut- 
ter bar had broken and the machine 
would not work. Turning his team, he 
drove back to the barn. 

With the broken cutter bar in the back of his 
spring wagon, he drove to the village. There were 
two or three other men in the blacksmith’s shop 
when he drove up. One of them was having a tire 
tightened and the other a ploughshare sharpened. 

As he waited and talked he saw the wagon tire 
heated in the furnace, cut and heated again and 
welded together and then heated all the way round 
before the blacksmith put it back on the wheel. 
The ploughshare was also placed in the furnace 
before it was laid on the anvil to be hammered out 
to a sharp edge. 

When his turn came the blacksmith took up the 
two pieces of the broken cutter bar and remarked, 
“You must have tried to cut an inch bolt in two 
from the way you have jammed it up. I’! put it into 
the fire and see what I can do with it.” 

When the two ends were red-hot he took them 
out and, laying them on the anvil, brought down 
his heavy hammer upon them, blow after blow. 

The work was soon finished, and as the farmer 
drove home he remembered the things that he had 
seen. He meditated upon the broken and dulled 
instruments that the blacksmith softened in the 
fire in order to mend them, and he meditated 
upon his own life Years ago he had broken his re- 
lationship with the church because of a misunder- 
standing and had at last drifted away from the 
teachings and the faith of his parents and even 


























from the Book of God. 
And as he thought about the last two years of 
his life he felt that the hand of God had rested 
heavily upon him; his lot had been full of sorrow 
and losses. Now he realized that as the furnace of 
the blacksmith had prepared the broken instru- 
ments for mending, so the furnace of affliction in 
which God had been trying him had been prepar- 
ing his broken life for mending, in order that he 
might be a useful instrument in God’s hand. Tears 
filled his eyes, which had been dry for many years, 
and his heart, which was already softened, bowed 
to the will of God. And joy such as he had not 
known in many a day filled his soul, for he realized 
thai he, like the mended cutter bar, was ready to 
go out again into the field of service for the Master. 
os 
CHARLOTTE’S SECOND WIND 

DON’T see how you stand it, Sharlie 
4 dear! There’s everything to do you 
don’t like, and you’re not free to do a 
single thing you do like—and weeks 
and weeks of it already, and goodness 
knows how many more weeks ahead. 
All the girls say it’s perfectly wonderful the way 

you take it. They think it’s fine!” : 

“Do they?” said Charlotte dryly. “Well, so did 
I at first. Now I know it’s just plain decent.” 

Doris’s brown eyes widened anxiously. ‘‘O Char- 
lotte! Please don’t think I’m too stupid to under- 
stand that when it’s your duty to your mother you 
wouldn’t just do it—you’d want to. I didn’t mean 
that doing what you ought was remarkable; it’s 
the way you do it. We think you’re splendid!” 

“You’re a pack of dear geese,” said Charlotte, 
flushing and smiling. “But you don’t understand. 
In the beginning it was pretty dreadful, having to 
give up everything and buckle down to work. It 
wasn’t as if there’d been any great overshadow. 
ing tragic demand to key me up, either. Mother 
hasn’t been in any danger; she’s simply incapaci- 
tated and requires lots of care. Aunt Emily helps, 
but her ankle is still weak from her accident. If 
Selma hadn’t gone, or if we could have got a good 
maid, it wouldn’t have been so bad even then; but 
you know how things are nowadays. A by-the-hour 
woman is the best we can do. And Yours Truly is 
nurse and chore girl and assistant cook and any- 
thing else she has to be to fill in —” 

*I know! You poor dear!” 

“I’m as dear as you please, but I won’t be 
poored! I’m not poor—I’m rich! Doris, when your 
brother Bob was telling us about that long race, 
do you remember what he said about getting his 
second wind ?”” 

“Second wind?” echoed Doris. “Yes, I guess I 
do. Second wind is what comes after you begin to 
feel as if you couldn’t take another breath and 
couldn’t keep on running. Something like that. 
Anyhow, Bob got his second wind all right, or he 
couldn’t have won.” 

“No; and now I’ve got mine,” said Charlotte, 
“my moral second wind; and, Dorrie, I’m winning! 
I get tired, and I miss not seeing so much of the 
girls; but I’ve lost my sense of grievance. I’ve 
stopped hating my work.” 

“Then I should say you are winning!” said Doris. 
“TI think you’re a perfect —” 

“If you call me a Wonder again, I believe I’ll 
bite!” interrupted Charlotte laughing. ‘‘It makes 
me feel silly and ashamed, and I won’t have it. 
Besides, that isn’t the winning part; at least, it 
isn’t what I’ve won. What I’ve won is, first, my 
own self-respect, and, second, and much more de- 
lightful and unexpected —” She paused a moment. 

“‘Well?” queried Doris eagerly. 

“The warm, glowing, lovely, triumphant feeling 
of being indispensable,” finished Charlotte. “I’ve 
kept the home going. I’ve held things together for 
us all—really, I have. Doris, you don’t know how 
sweet it is!” 

“You’re right, Sharlie; we didn’t understand,” 
said Doris. “‘That must be a pleasure that more 
than balances all the others you lose.” 

‘It isn’t a pleasure,” said Charlotte softly; ‘‘it’s 
happiness.” 

oe 
THE CHALLENGE 
MONG the quaint and desirable characters of 
an old New England town, writes Mr. 


Fletcher Briggs, was Stout George Briggs, 
a man of astonishing size and strength, who fol- 
lowed the sea for part of his life and performed 
deeds that spread his fame over no small part of 
the world. One of his exploits consisted in whip- 
ping a whole boat’s crew of British sailors, in a 
port of Cuba; and it was certain that that affair 
sadly rankled in the breasts of not a few British 
seamen who had heard of it. 

Weary of the roving life at sea, Stout George 
Briggs returned to his farm. He had settled down 
among his kinsmen and friends when he unexpect- 
edly received a mysterious letter. 

He remained silent about the letter; but his 
friends knew, or thought they knew, what had 
happened. They said that the letter brought a bold 
challenge from an Englishman, although no one 
knew his name. Everyone, including Briggs’s wife, 
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DECEMBER 


SNOWSHOEING 


When white December’ s 
cloudy mantle lifts, 
Where chickadee a 
scanty forage gleans, 
The snowshoe runner 
slides along the drifts, 
Through hushed woods 
bearing home the 
Christmas greens. 
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however, did know that the challenger proposed 
a match of strength in Dighton. The letter stirred 
the whole town. 

A stranger rode up to the Briggs farm one fine 
autumn day and inquired for Stout George. Mrs. 
Briggs suspected the stranger. Mindful of the 
challenge, the canny woman looked him over 
from head to foot. In the meantime he started a 
conversation, quite undismayed when he learned 
that his man was away from home; and so she 
had opportunity to make sure of her Englishman. 
She resolved to send him off at once. 

But try as she would she could not induce him 
to go on his way. What did it matter whether she 
did not ask him into the house? Repeatedly she 
assured him that there was no telling when George 
would come home. Yet he persisted in waiting. 
Finally he settled down, unbidden, on the broad 
granite doorstep, mumbling to himself: 

“Not at home. Well, then I’ll wait for him.’ 

To wait on a warm day was generally simple 
enough. But George’s wife determined this time 
to nip all his fine plans in the bud. So she broke 
what promised to be an indefinite silence by ask- 
ing the very natural question: 

‘*Would you care to have a drink of fresh cider?” 

The unwelcome stranger was delighted by the 
pleasant prospect she so unexpectedly held out to 
him. At her bidding, he followed round the house 
to a spreading apple tree, under which he saw the 
cider barrel. The prospect, so near at hand, was 
indeed pleasant. 

But Mrs. Briggs said apologetically, “If you 
don’t mind, I’ll help myself first.’”’ 

She thereupon rolled up her sleeves, and, lift- 
ing the cider barrel in her sinewy arms, she stood 
there and drank from the bunghole. Steadily she 
drank until she satisfied her thirst; and at last 
she set the barrel down without the least sign of 
exhaustion. Glancing over her shoulder at the 
amazed Englishman, she remarked: 

“There! Now, if you want some cider, you’re 
welcome to help yourself.” 

The stranger had heard of Stout George. But if 
this woman, whose fame was not spread abroad, 
was his wife, then what sort of mighty creature 
must the husband be? And so, abashed by the 
exhibition of her strength, he suddenly changed 
his mind after all—both about wanting the cider, 
and about waiting for Mr. Briggs to come home. 

Everyone soon knew about this event. In Digh- 
ton everyone, including the strong man, laughed 
heartily over Mrs. Briggs’s encounter with her hus- 
band’s challenger. Among themselves, his friends 
laughed again and again; and some one of them 
was sure to remark: 

“It was lucky for the strong man of Dighton! 
But the time has come now when he’!l do well to 
admit the truth: George’s wife did her share to 
make him a hero!” ° 


THE MYSTERY TOWERS OF 
' SPITHEAD 


HESE curious structures, which look like 

giant gas houses or grain elevators, are 

really the very latest thing in-British naval 
construction. For all their massive proportions— 
the lower stories are built of concrete blocks and 
the superstructure of steel—these towers were 
built to float, and one of them, after being launched 
at Shoreham last September, was towed to Spit- 
head, which is the channel between the mainland 
and the Isle of Wight, and the principal seaway to 
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THE TWIN TOWERS OF SPITHEAD 


Portsmouth. The other is not yet finished, but it is 
expected to be ready for launching, or rather for 
floating off the low shore on which it is being built, 
when the high tides of next March come round. 
The “mystery towers,” as they are called, are 
nearly two hundred feet in height. They are hollow, 
and when filled with water will sink; when the 
water is pumped out they will rise and float. No 
one except the chief officers of the navy and the 
men who actually worked on them knows the de- 
tails of their construction, or even what precise 
purpose they are to serve. The workmen were put 
under oath not to reveal anything they learned 
while at work, and all England is guessing who 
designed the monsters, how they are fitted up, and 
just what they are meant to do. 

One theory is that they are to be floating watch 
towers and coast-defense forts at the entrance to 
Spithead. Another is that they are to be sunk off 
Portsmouth and used as part of the fortification of 
that important naval port. Another ingenious sug- 
gestion is that they will be used for raising the 
shipping sunk during the war by the German sub- 





marine campaign. By ‘dragging,’ hawsers might 











be passed underneath the sunken vessel. The tow- 
ers would be sunk, one on either side, and the 
hawsers made fast. The two towers (which may 
be submerged to a depth of one hundred and 
eighty feet) would then be simultaneously pumped 
empty of water, thus raising the vessel. The whole 
flotilla, with the vessel cradled between the two 
towers, could then be towed away to shallow water, 
where the vessel could be beached. By repeating 
this process it would be possible to salve vessels 
now lying far too deep for recovery. Such is the 
interesting theory, but it seems more probable that 
they are, after all, intended for some sort of coast 
defense. 
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MR. PEASLEE AS A FIREMAN 


#9 ID you go to the fire over at Ben Seavy’s 
last night, Caleb?” asked Deacon Hyne. 
“T s’pose you did, but there was so much 
going on and I was so sort of busy that I never 
thought of lookin’ for you till it was time to start 
home; probably you was home by that time.” 

Caleb Peaslee moved his arm up and down cau- 
tiously once or twice before replying. 

“Yes; I got there amongst the first ones, I should 
guess,” he said. ‘‘ Wrenched my arm, too, some- 
way, and it’s so lame to-day that I’ve scarcely 
been able to do anything with it. Drat a fire, any- 
way; I never go to one that I ain’t laid up for a 
week someway or other!” 

The deacon clucked in sympathy and turned 
his head the better to show it to Caleb. 

“IT burnt most of the hair off that side of my 
head,” he said, “carrying an armful of bedquilts 
that weren’t worth over a dollar, most likely, out 
to where they’d be safe. And when I got ’em out, 
Ben Seavy took one of his young ones in his lap 
and sot down on them quilts and watched things 
burn, just as if it weren’t his house and stuff that 
was burnin’ up; it was more as if he was at a play 
somewheres!”’ * 

Mr. Peaslee looked up alertly and seemed about 
to offer some comment, but Deacon Hyne spoke 
again. 

“A fire’s a bad thing,” said the deacon slowly, 
“and I’m the last man that’d ever wish to see one 
anywheres; but I’m free to say, if we’ve got to 
have one in town, Ben Seavy’s as likely to take it 
calm and not worry himself sick about it as any 
man. I know of.” 

By a nod Mr. Peaslee signified his entire agree- 
ment. 

“He’ll put the blame and the job of gettin’ a 
new place,” the deacon continued, “on to Provi- 
dence—or something or somebody else; you see if 
he don’t. One thing sure, he won’t neither work 
nor worry about it.” 

Mr. Peaslee again nodded slowly. 

“Ben doos seem to rely a lot on Providence,” he 
admitted. “He always did, for that matter. I call 
to mind one time when he got a little behind with 
a bill at the store, and Brad Cornish went up to 
see him ’bout it; seems Brad had let him have fer- 
tilizer and other things, and Ben was goin’ to pay 
him in potaters. It was a kind of ketchy season, 
raining most of the time, and Brad found him set- 
tin’ in the house playing with one of the young 
ones. His potater ground was not even furrowed 
out. I guess he spoke to Ben kind of sharp, and 
Ben looked at him hurt and s’prised. 

“*T guess,’ said he, as ifhe was explainin’ things 
to a child, ‘that your quarrel’s with Providence— 
not with me. If fittin’ weather ain’t sent, I don’t 
worry about it; I jest can’t plant, and I recognize 
the fact and let it go with that. You do the same 
as I do,’ he told Brad, ‘and you’ll be s’prised how 
much easier you’ll get along and how much worry 
you'll save.’ And with that he went to playing 
with the young one again, leaving Brad to go home 
or not, jest as he liked. 

‘Brad put the bill into Lawyer Bradbury’s hands 
to collect, and Bradbury only grinned at him. ‘You'd 
better wait a while, Cornish,’ he advised him. ‘I 
can probably collect this bill, but it’ll cost all it’s 
worth; better wait and see what Providence will 
do. Ben’ll pay some time, with the help of Provi- 
dence.’ And Brad, seeing Bradbury’d had some 
dealin’s with Ben, colored up a mite and went 
off and didn’t do no more about it. 

“And all this,” Mr. Peaslee went on, “‘brings me 
to what I was going to say when you fust asked 
me if I went to the fire last night. I had a chance 
to notice that Ben stood ready, same as common, 
to put things onto Providence and wash his hands 
of the whole thing. 

“You know what a downpour of rain it was all 
through the shower; fit to put out forty fires 
worse’n that one at Ben’s. Well, Sim Peters got 
ketched in it and had to put into Ben’s to get out 
of it, and he stayed there through the whole shower. 
It drummed down fit almost to come through the 
roof, so Sim says, and lightnin’ and thunderin’ in 
a steady blaze and roar; and about the very last 
blaze of lightnin’ was the one that ketched the 
peak of Ben’s house and sot the fire. You know 
how it is sometimes in a shower: when it’s all 
ready to sky up and be clear again, there’ll be 
one final glare and blaze and bang, even with the 
sky showing in patches. 

“Well, when it struck, they was all kinder dazed 
and stunned-like for a minute, but when they come 
to enough they all bolted outdoors to once. Sim 
says the thunder was dying away in the distance, 
and the rain had about the same as stopped, and 
four-five stars had come out to show plain. He 
says Ben took a look at the sky and then dropped 
his hands down at his sides as if, as I said before, 
he washed his hands of the whole matter. 

“«There ’tis!’ says Ben. ‘Fetch this house a lick 
with the last kick and then go to work and clear 






off the shower, so the rain can’t put it out. Well,’ 
said he, ‘’tain’t my shower. I ain’t been runnin’ it 
so fur, and I ain’t goin’ to begin now; if she burns, 
she burns; that’s all!’ 

“No, sir,” finished Mr. Peaslee, “Ben ain’t tak- 
ing any blame that by rights belongs to Provi- 
dence—you jest see if he is!” 
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THE CLEANSING OF THE THINGS- 
KEPT - PUT - AWAY 


ESTERN people have not the same rev- 
erence for precious ancestral objects as 
have the Chinese, whose religion demands 
it. One of their quaint, ceremonial customs is pic- 
tured in Asia under the engaging title, By the 
River of Perfumes. 
Solemnly, one by one, the mandarins of the 
Nine Degrees enter the imperial audience cham- 
ber of the palace at Hué, the capital of Annam. 
They wear ceremonial robes like those that Chi- 
nese nobles used to wear at the court of the Ming 
emperors. Although these robes are no longer 
worn in China, they are still preserved in Annam 
as a reminder of the days of vassalage. The rich 
brocades are mirrored in the water-bright tiles of 
the floor and in the lacquered pillars and the mar- 
velous ceiling of carved wood, incrusted with 
ivory and mother-of-pearl. 
With due observance of ceremony—and nowhere 
is ceremony more important than in Annam—the 


FRENCH HIGH COMMISSION IN THE UNITED STATES 





CLAD IN BROCADED CEREMONIAL ROBES AND 
MIRRORED IN THE BRIGHT TILES 


mandarins go to the six great carven chests in 
which are kept the precious things of the empire. 
Seals of heavy gold, a single one of which weighs 
nearly forty pounds; the silken colors of the or- 
derlies of the Emperor Gia-Long, dating from the 
time when he conquered his kingdom; rare jades; 
the royal commissions, bestowed in former times 
by the emperors of China, written in double text, 
Manchu and Chinese; the imperial family tree and 
the regulations of the royal family—all these are 
sacred things; they must be handled very care- 
fully. 

The mandarins lay them on tables provided for 
the purpose. With special linen cloths, dampened 
with water from copper bowls in which float flow- 
ers and aromatic leaves, they wash the objects 
and reverently put them back into the six great 
chests. The ceremony of the Cleansing of the 
Things-Kept-Put-A way is ended. 
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A TUSKER GONE MAD! 


T was a remarkable escape that a soldier once 
had from an Indian elephant that suddenly 
went mad. The beast had been making mighty 

efforts to wrench up its stake, says a British officer 
in the New York Herald, and at last succeeded. 

With the first desperate bound forward the 
heavy ankle chains snapped asunder, and with 
the huge stake trailing behind it the elephant 
charged down on the camp, screaming furiously. 

“Run, run, sahibs; the tusker has gone mad!’ 
cried the natives. ‘‘He has broken loose!” 

The white men started to their feet and ran. The 
servants fled in all directions. The elephant over- 
took one man and killed him, seized another and 
flung him into the river; and then the maddened 
beast vented its fury on the tent. 

From the other shore of the river the Britishers 
could see the elephant, which had thus scattered 
them in a perfect frenzy of rage, kneeling on the 
shapeless heap of cloth, furniture and poles and 
digging its tusks with savage fury into the hang- 
ings and canvas. Then they realized that they had 
left their friend and companion, McIntyre, in the 
tent. They held their breath and dared not look 
into one another’s faces, 

Everything across the river showed as clearly 
as if it had been day. They saw an elephant toss- 
ing the strong canvas canopy about. Thrust after 
thrust was made by the tusks into the folds of 
cloth. Raising its huge trunk, the tusker would 
scream in the frenzy of its wrath; but at last it 
staggered to itg feet and rushed into the jungle. 

And then, to the joy of the onlookers, a muffled 
voice was heard from beneath the tent folds: “Get 
me out of this, you fellows, or I’ll be smothered!”’ 

In trying to leave the tent MecIntyre’s foot had 
caught in a rope, and the whole falling canopy 
had come down upon him, hurling the table and a 
few cane chairs over him. His escape had been 
miraculous. The brute, in one of its savage, blind 
thrusts, had pierced the ground between MclIn- 
tyre’s arm and his ribs, pinning his Afghan coat 
to the earth. 

es 


THEY ARE NOT WEARING THEM 
SO MUCH 


URING a visit to our army in France, says 
an English periodical, King George told one 
of his officers the following amusing story: 

I was making a round of the front when I passed 
a group of American soldiers. One man observed 
me closely and called to a comrade, “Hey, Bill, 
there’s the King!” 

“What d’ye mean, the King?” his comrade 
shouted back. 

“Right there,” answered the other; “that chap 
there!” 

“Get out!” was the indignant reply. “He ain’t 





no king. Where’s his crown?” 
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The skates, he said, are discontented in 
summer; but in winter they 
are all agog 





The sole reason for choosing a codfish for 
delivery boy is the letters in his name 





The dogfish would rather chase the 
catfish than 
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THE JOLLY JELLYF: ISH By Pauline Frances Camp 


A very Jolly Jellyfish down in the Zuyder Zee was always asking ques- 


tions of the folks he chanced to see. 


He wrote the answers in a book with 


flourishes and curves; and in his jolly jelly way he called them his “ Preserves.” 
His Favorite Fish of Famous Folks was on page forty-four. (He showed the 
book to me one day when | was on the shore.) 


The soldiers whom he questioned 
Did not answer all alike ; 

For some admired the sword and drum, 
And some cared more for pike. 


Most little boys preferred a skate ; 
Some dogfish did prefer ; 

The spinster liked a catfish best ; 
A saw, the carpenter. 


The birdmen spoke for flying fish 
(Some said a perch was best) ; 
Tom Lazybones desired a plaice 
Where he could sit and rest! 


The cobbler rather fancied soles, 
The merchant C. O. D. 

I didn’t know so many fish 
Were swimming in the sea! 


And then the Jolly Jellyfish glanced from the open page and, simpering 
shyly, softly said, “With children I’m the rage!” 
Then, shutting up his book, he winked, “A penny you must pay for getting 


information in this super -fish-al way!” 





But for the activities of one good workman 
there would be no fuel for the schools of fish 








The plaice is continually bored by the antics 
of some of his fellows 





Drumfish 


When there is a fight in the ocean the 
drumfish is sure to beat 





GOOD MORNING AND 
GOOD - BY 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


“ OTHER,” said Roger Bell earnestly, 
“T think Daisy is too young to go to 
school.” 

Daisy’s brown eyes snapped. “I am very, 
very old,” she said. “I am four, going on 
five.” 

“Of course she’s too young to be a regular 
pupil,” said Mrs. Bell, “but the teacher says 
she may come every day at ten o’clock and 
say one lesson.” 


Daisy looked hard at Roger. “I may come | H, I 


every day at ten o’clock and say one lesson,” 
she echoed proudly. 

Roger frowned, but he said no more. 

Mr. Bell had to go to town every day at 
ten o’clock, and it was arranged that Daisy 
should go with him as far as the schoolhouse 
lane. After she had said her lesson she was to 
sit quietly in the end of the room until he 
came by to take her home. 

“You'd better not go on the opening day,” 
mother said. “Wait until Wednesday.” 

So on Wednesday at quarter before ten 
o’clock Daisy was all ready to start. She had 
on a pink gingham dress, and her yellow hair 
was fluffed out under a big sunbonnet. 

“Now, Daisy,” her mother said as she tied 
the bonnet strings afresh, “don’t forget 
to say good morning and good-by to the 
teacher.” 

“No’m,” said Daisy. 

“And be sure to turn when you come 
to the white stone at the end of the 
lane.” 

“Yes’m,” Daisy said. 

When her father put her down at the 
corner she fluttered up the lane like a 
joyful butterfly. “Good morning and 
good-by,” she hummed to herself as she 
went. “Good morning and good-by.” 

It was only a hundred feet from the 
corner to the place where the school- 
house sat hidden, a few yards back from 
the lane, in a thick grove. 

As Daisy skipped along, looking for 
the white stone that marked the place 
to turn in, she kept up her little song. 
“Good morning and good-by,” she 
crooned. 

It seemed to take a long time to reach 
the turn, though she went on and on. 
The fact is that the farmer who owned 
the land had taken the stone away during 
the summer and set it to mark another 
turn. So Daisy went a good deal out of 
her way. Much puzzled, she wandered 
round for an hour or more. At last, 
however, she strayed into a path that 
wound back through the woods toward 
the rear of the little white school. 

It was very quiet in the schoolroom. 

The last morning class was about to be 
called, and the rest of the children were 
studying their lessons for the next day. 

All at once a flutter went over the room. 
Framed in the side door stood a queer little 
figure—Daisy, with her dress torn and her 
bonnet pushed far back. Her face was so hot 
and red that it looked like a ripe plum; 
beads of perspiration stood on the end of her 
litte snub nose. In one hand she held a 
shabby book and in the other a large bunch 
of flowers. Her eyes were solemn and round. 

A titter swept the schoolroom; even the 
teacher, turning, could not restrain a smile. 
Everyone laughed except one boy, and that 
was Roger Bell. He turned red to his ears. 

At the sound of muffled laughter Daisy 
broke into a broad grin. What a jolly crowd, 
to be sure! She walked un to the platform, 





burning now. What would the children think ? 





switching her skirts a little as she went, and 
laid the book and the bouquet on the desk 
before Miss Lawrence. 

“Good morning and good-by, 
a clear, firm voice. 

At that a little boy in the front row 
laughed out loud. Daisy turned and beamed 
on him, quite unaware that she had said any- 
thing strange. She had repeated those two 
words so much that they seemed to go to- 
gether, somehow. What a pleasant little boy, 
she thought, to laugh so much! 

Then she stepped out into the middle of 
the stage and cleared her throat. 

“A, B, C,” she said calmly, “D, E, F, G, 


” 


she said in 


At “J” she halted an instant, frowning; it 
was always hard to remember, at that point, 
what came next. 

“J—J —” she repeated. Then her face 
brightened. “Oh, yes, K.” 

After that she swept smoothly on. But 
Roger bowed lower over his desk. “She’s 
going to say zed,” he thought miserably. 

Daisy had always called Z “zed”; she had 
caught it from the nurse who taught her the 
alphabet. And she called it “zed” now. 

“V, W,” she went on joyfully. “X, Y— 
zed!’ she finished. Then she stood and beamed, 
first at the teacher and then at the children. 

Roger looked as if he would sink through 
the floor; the very tips of his ears were 
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Roger’s head bent lower than ever. But 
presently he looked up. Miss Lawrence had 
gone over and taken his sister by the hand. 

“Well, Daisy,” the teacher said, “you’ve re- 
cited your lesson so well that I’m proud of 
you. And now in your honor I’m going to 
dismiss the school an hour ahead of time.” 

The children cheered, and Daisy, not un- 
derstanding but greatly pleased, cheered, too. 

“Hurrah for Daisy Bell!” they cried. ; 

And “Hurrah and hurrah!” echoed the 
joyful voice of Daisy. 


ee 
BOBSLEDS 


BY DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


HERE had been a storm in the night, 
and just after breakfast Bob hurried off 
to shovel snow from the sidewalk. It was 
Saturday, and he wanted to play, but of 
course the walk must be cleaned first. 
“Play that you’re digging for treasure,” his 
mother suggested. “And keep on digging.” 
“Huh!” said Bob. “The kind of treasure I 
want doesn’t grow under snow!” 
But the snow flew, and the bright shovel 
flashed as he whistled cheerily at his work. 
“There!” he said at last. “Now I can go 
out to Long Hill and watch the boys coast.” 
As he started off he glanced toward the 





FRAMED IN THE SIDE DOOR STOOD A QUEER LITTLE FIGURE 


What would the teacher say? 

For a moment there was silence, and then 
the whole school burst into a gale of laugh- 
ter. They rocked and laughed, and no one 
laughed louder than Daisy herself. She was 
delighted. If this was school, why, she would 
come every day! 

Presently the teacher held up her hand for 
silence, and the laughter stopped. Only Daisy 
could not stop; she covered her face with her 
hand; she even turned her back on the pupils; 
but still her plump shoulders went on shaking. 

“Who is she?” Miss Lawrence asked. 

“Roger Bell’s sister Daisy,” a voice piped. 





house next door, into which some new people 
had just moved. Then he stopped short, for 
he had caught sight of a spot of color at the 
foot of the big maple that grew by the pave- 
ment. 

“A double sled,” he cried, “and a beauty! 
That’s what mother meant by treasure— 
though I don’t think it needed much digging 
for. My, but it’s just what I wanted!” 

He seized the string and pulled the sled out 
into the road. It was bright green with “Bob” 
painted on it in yellow letters. 

Bob chuckled with joy. There would not be 
anything handsomer than that on Long Hill, 
he knew. He gave a whoop and started down 








the road on a run, with the new sled singing 
at his heels. 

As he ran he thought he heard a shout. 
Pausing to look back, he saw the new boy 
from next door running after him and waving 
his arms as he came. 

“What’s the matter?” Bob called, halting. 

The boy caught up with him. “ Matter 
enough,” he answered. “What are you run- 
ning off with my sled for?” 

Bob’s heart sank to his boots. “ Your— 
your sled?” he stammered. 

His surprise was so genuine that the other 
boy looked a little uncomfortable. “It’s my 
sled all right,” he answered. “See, here’s my 
name on it.” He pointed to the letters. 

“That’s my name, too,” Bob answered with 
a rueful laugh. “That’s what fooled me.” Then 
he told the other boy what had happened. 

“Well,” said the new Bob when he had 
heard the story, “I’m sorry I made such a 
fuss. You’re welcome to use the sled.” 

But Bob said no; he thought he had better 
go back and shovel off the path that led to the 
front gate. 

“Tl go with you,” the other boy said. “My 
sidewalk needs cleaning.” 

Bob retraced his steps rather soberly. It 
would have been fine to have a sled of his 
own. But he tried to whistle as he got out 
his shovel and fell to work on the huge 
drifts in the path. 

His father came out of the house on 
his way downtown. 

“That’s good,” he said. “I was hoping 
for reasons of my own that you’d shovel 
off that path.” 

Bob laughed and went on. working. 
He wondered what his father meant. 

All at once he broke off short in the 
midst of a tune. Click! The shovel had 
struck something hard. 

Wondering, he stooped to look and 
saw the end of a rope sticking out of a 
mound. He gave the rope a hard twitch. 
To his astonishment a sled came flying 
out of the.snow, a scarlet sled with the 
name “Bob” on it in large black letters. 

“Whew!” he cried, and was so over- 
joyed that for a moment he could say 
nothing else. 

Then he turned toward his neighbor. 
“Look here!” he called. “This time *twas 
my own treasure I struck!” 

Fifteen minutes later two streaks of 
color were flashing side by side down the 
white slope of Long Hill. One streak was 
scarlet, the other was green, and they 
had a glorious race of it to the bottom. 


ee 
TEA TIME 


BY GRACE NOLL CROWELL 


When mother spreads the table 
At evening time for tea, 

It is the very nicest time 
Of all the day to me. 


I’m happy when the shadows 
Grow long across the lawn; 

Then mother folds her work away 
And puts an apron on 


And goes out to the kitchen 
(A lovely place to me), 

And puts the kettle on the fire, 
Then spreads the cloth for tea. 


I like to watch her placing 
Each cup and plate just so, 
And see her lay the silver down 

All in a shining row. 


She bakes white, fluffy biscuits 
And cuts the pink ham thin; 

She tumbles jelly from a glass, 
And brings it quivering in. 


Oh, when the family gathers 
At six o’clock for tea, 

Home is the very nicest place 
In all the world to me! 
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Mothers 
| a jar 
Musterole handy 


Sometimes, in the night, 
Pain comes to your house. 
Then is the time, most of 
all, when you rely on good 
old Musterole. No fuss, no 
bother, no worry —no mess- 
ing about with plasters or 
waiting for water to heat. 


Quickly you go to the Musterole 
jar. A bit of that clean white oint- 
ment on little Bobbie’s chest, and 
lightly you rub it in. A gentle tin- 
gle of skin puts Doctor Nature to 
work, and soon a healing warmth 
reaches the congested spot. Then 
comes a soothing coolness, and 
Bobbie drowses off to sleep. 


For coughs, congestions, bron- 
chitis and croup, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective. It is good, 
too, todrive away the pains ofrheu- 
matism, lumbago and neuralgia. 


Musterole relieves — without 
discomfort. 


It is better than a mustard 
plaster, with all the virtues of the 
old-time plaster but none of its 
disadvantages. 


Musterole does not blister. And 
it is easy to apply. Just rub it on. 
Rub it on—for little Bobbie’s cold 
—for Sister’s bronchitis —for 
Grandma’s pains in chest or back. 
It’s an old-fashioned remedy in a 
new-fashioned form. 


Keep a jar handy. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 35c and 65c jars. $3.00 
hospital size. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


ore throat, coughing, hoarseness, loss 
of voice, bronchial and asthmatic 
troubles are quickly relieved with 
Brown‘s Bronchial Troches. 

Not a confection but a genuine remedy with 
over 70 years of success back of it. Contain no 
opiates or other harmful ingredients, hence are 

ially fine for adults and children. May becar- 
riedinvanitycaseor vest pocket. . 
i Four sizes, 25¢, 35¢, 75¢ and 
H $1.25. yy l druggist: 
| JohnI. Brown & Son 
: Boston, Mass. 


| General Sales Agents 
E Harold F.Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
5 —- New York—Toronto 














BLANKETS 





20,000 elegant wool army blankets purchased direct 
from U.S. surplus Division. Blankets that are real 
wool and will keep you warm for several years to 
come. The raw material alone is worth more than 
the price we ask. 

Slightly used in local camps, but practically as good 
as new. Inspected, renovated, laundered and steri- 
lized by Government authorities. Our price $4.90. 
eng new and just as received by the Govern- 
ment from the manufacturers. Our price $5.90. 
Regular value would probably be $16.00. Either of 
the above blankets are extra large size. 

As a matter of good faith mail us a deposit of $1.00 
for each blanket order, balance on delivery. We 
will ship blankets by express unless otherwise 
instructed. 


Money refunded upon return of goods if not 
entirely satisfactory 


KINCSLEY ARMY SHOE CoO., 


3852 Cottage Grove Ave., Dept. B-269, Chicago, Ill. 


TAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my 
large FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, Its Origin and 
The Advanced Natural Method of Cure.”’ Ask for special tuition 
rate and a FREE copy of “The Natural Speech Magazine.” 
Largest school for stammerers in the world. Write today. 


The North-Western School, 2342 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


aed FREE = G Svs Sko‘ngmoen im case a 








Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
fy ters and 2 figures,one or two colors enamel, 

Silver plate 25¢ es., $2.50 doz, Sterling 
> silver 502 ea., $5.00 doz, Write for catalog. 





On BASTIAN BROS. CO. ‘ 
204 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 


end 56 cents for set latest PILGRIM post cards, 
Boston School Supply, 43 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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A DISRESPECTFUL DOG 


Ti dog is the friend of man; yet man has 
had an odd trick, centuries old, of naming 
his friend for his enemy. Turk and Sultan, 
Nap (for Napoleon) and Emperor at one time or 
another have been popular names for dogs, and 
they are still used. In France, during the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870, Bismarck became a favorite 
name for dogs—by no means out of compliment 
to the founder of modern Germany. The custom 
had its inconveniences, even its dangers, after the 
invasion began. 

It is related in the chronicle of Bismarck’s 
war-time career that at one time, stopping at the 
cottage of some French peasants, he saw an at- 
tractive dog and wished to make friends with it. 
He snapped his fingers and whistled, but the 
puppy retreated. Bismarck whistled again vaguely, 
and then said to the small boy who owned the dog: 

“That is a promising puppy. What is its name?” 

There was a terrible silence; then the boy, pale 
and stammering, said that the dog’s name was 
Fido. 

“Fido!” Bismarck called sharply, but Fido did 
not come; moreover, he did not seem to know that 
he was addressed. The peasants looked more ter- 
rified than ever, and the little boy burst into tears. 
Their fearsome visitor was struck with a sudden 
suspicion. 

‘‘Here, Bismarck!” he cried—and Bismarck 
came wriggling to his feet. Fortunately, the “‘man 
of blood and iron” was in good humor; he burst 
out laughing and patted the dog, and there were 
no further consequences. 

There are other ways than by the bestowal of 
an enemy name—ways fairer, too, to a loyal dog— 
by which it is possible to express national resent- 
ment through canine means. The official text of 
the decision of a German court in Belgium was 
recently published, and translated, in a case con- 
cerning a patriotic Belgian and his dog. The doc- 
ument is dated July 4, 1917. 

“Henri Smetz, a Belgian citizen, a hotel keeper, 
was fined two hundred and sixty marks according 
to the imperial decree on measure to be taken 
against foreigners in case of war, under the date 
of December 28, 1899, act 18, section 2. 

‘The dog, which was confiscated, is to be set free. 

“In case the fine is not paid the accused shall 
serve one day in prison for each ten marks not 

id. 

The accused owns a fox terrier which is trained 
as follows: 

“The accused says to the dog, ‘What will the 
Germans have to do when the war is over?’—sup- 
plicating motions with his front paws. 

“Again, if the accused throws a bit of bread to 
the dog and says, ‘That comes from the Germans,’ 
the dog looks at it with disfavor, makes no move 
to take it, doesn’t attempt to eat it. As soon, how- 
ever, as the accused says, ‘Now you may take the 
bread,’ the dog eats it. And if, finally, the accused 
says, ‘Go to the Reichstag,’ the dog runs off rap- 
idly. 

“On Sunday, May 13, about twenty persons were 
present at the house of the accused; they were all 
seated on the terrace; the accused was in the com- 
pany of three customers. The accused had the dog 
go through the tricks described above for the ben- 
efit of the three customers, and when the Belgians 
saw what the dog was doing they began to laugh. 

“The fine must be paid within ten days to the 


Official cashier. 
“(Signed) Kurt, Governor. 
“Dr. Bohm, chairman of inquiry.” 
Excellent Henri Smetz and his clever fox ter- 
rier! It is but one instance more of that gallant 
and ingenious Belgian gayety that has captivated 
the world’s admiration. 
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A GLOBE- TROTTING TURTLE 


HE animal stories that frequently appear on 

this page have reminded a reader of an inci- 

dent in his boyhood that will interest our 
readers and perhaps may throw some light on the 
distance that some animals migrate. 

My home at that time, he says, was in Minnesota 
on the banks of the Cannon River, a small stream 
flowing into the Mississippi at Red Wing. One 
summer we noticed a large turtle, known locally 
as a snapper, sunning himself out in a bog. His 
appearance day after day in the same place finally 
called our attention to the fact that he did not 
retire to the water at night, according to custom. 
So we decided to investigate. When we reached 
him, he made no eifort to escape but snapped 
viciously at the sticks that held him captive. One 
of the boys, watching his chance, managed to get 
hold of his tail and dragged him ashore. 

Although he put up a vigorous fight with his 
jaws, it was plain that his vitality was spent.There 
were no signs of bodily injury. The moss had been 
partly scraped from his back during the capture, 
disclosing some marks. When the shell was cleaned 
sufficiently, the word ‘“‘OHIO” was found carved 
in letters about two inches in height. We put him 
under a box, and the next morning he was dead, 
apparently from old age. The evidence was only 
circumstantial, yet we were convinced that this 
fellow had made his way from his old home in 
Ohio down the Ohio River to the Mississippi, 
thence up that stream to the Cannon, and several 
~=ag up the Cannon to the bog where we found 

m. 

His evident extreme age would allow for the 
time necessary to make the journey. Who knows 
but that the noise of the Revolutionary War started 
him down the Ohio? A similar commotion during 
the Civil War may have turned him up the Mis- 
sissippi; and the screech of a locomotive may have 
caused him to seek refuge up the humble Cannon 
to find a place to die in peace. 
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ANSWER THIS 


ATHER was particularly tired that evening, 
says the Windsor Magazine, and he was not 
so patient as usual with his eight-year-old 

Isabel. After he had answered a number of ques- 
tions as well as he could, she finally flung this one 
at him: 

‘Daddy, what do you do at the office all day 
long?” 

It was at this point that daddy’s patience be- 
came exhausted. 

“Oh, nothing much!” said he with a sigh. 

Isabel spent a few moments in pondering this 
answer. Then she returned cheerfully-to the inqui- 
sition with the searching question: 





“But how do you know when you have finished ?” 




















Just like Big Brother’s Motorcycle 


It will be a lucky Christmas for the boy who gets 
an INDIAN Bicycle. And it will be a happy New 
Year, too, because nothing gives a boy greater pleasure 
than the companionship of a good bicycle. 

The INDIAN Bicycle is built with the same care 
that has made INDIAN Motocycles the best machines 
on earth. It has the same beauty of design, the same 
easy-running qualities and the same rugged strength. 
And its color is the world-famous INDIAN red. 

Better see that Dad or Mother has a talk with the 
nearest INDIAN dealer. Tell them that an INDIAN 
Bicycle is a pal that every real boy should have. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Department 26, Springfield, Mass. 


NIGN Bicycle 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


EMC 


THF CHEMICAL 



































































































Chemical Experimenting 
Great Fun for Boys and Girls 


% VITH CHEMCRAFT, you can work hundreds of amusing, inter- 
esting and instructive chemical experiments with your own 
chemical laboratory, just like areal chemist. Test food, water, 

earth and other things; make dyes, soaps and inks; do these and 
many other useful experiments and learn about chemistry, the won- 
derful science that tells us what all things are made of. 


You can also puzzle your friends with weird, mystifying tricks of 
chemical magic. Pour different colored liquids from the same pitcher 
of clear water; change wine to water and water to wine right before 
their eyes; make colored chemical fire; chemical ice and snow; 
magic writing paper; disappearing ink and many other equally 
queer things. There’s no end to the fun you can have, and the cor- 
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THE GAME OF ODORS 


REATEST FUN MAKER 
for the whole family — 
21 bottles each containing a 
well-known odor. Whiff the 













3 P : : 4 . —that’s whi the f 
rect information which CHEMCRAFT experimenting gives will comes in 4 jet. Ww IPF" 
help you learn chemistry. ont prerpone will have a 

jot of fun. 


Get a CHEMCRAFT Outfit this Christmas. Each outfit is a com- 
plete chemical laboratory for boys and girls, containing a large 
assortment of harmless chemicals so each experiment can be repeated 
many times; all necessary laboratory apparatus and a Manual of 
Instruction. Be sure and put CHEMCRAFT at the head of your 
Christmas list. ; 


Sizes for Every Boy and Girl 
No. 1, $1.50; No. 2, $3.00; No.3, $5.00; No.4, $10.00 


West of Denver, Colo., and in Canada, 10% more. 
CHEMCRAFT is sold wherever good toys are found. 





Complete Outfit, $1.50 


West of Denver, Colo., and 
in Canada, 10% more. 


Lisdlt 


ADAINTY OUTFIT for girls. 
Contains liberal quanti- 
ties of lasting, fragrantsachet 
powder of fine 
everyting needed to make 
many different designs of 
beautiful and useful sachet 






























Ask for CHEMCRAPFT by name at your store. It’s bags and envelopes. 
the original and best chemical outfit. light Gee ual Gat = > 







‘our sister, or for some other 
ellow’s sister. 


Complete Outfit, $1.50 


West of Denver, Colo., and 
in Canada, 10% more. 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Porter Products Put Science at Your Service 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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HIDE AND PEEP 
CBy Harriette Wilbur 


ARLY one spring evening, 
E when we were having a* .u- 
ine April storm of sunshine and 
showers mixed in equal propor- 
tions, my sister and I went out for 
a walk. We took the street car to 
the end of the line and started off 
through a sunlit sprinkle along a rain-washed 
country road. The scene was a dazzling one, 
with the sheen of rain, the glory of sunshine 
and the brilliance of early spring vegetation 
combined. The sun was just at the right angle 
to make rainbows everywhere, not only a 
double one in the sky but a minute one in 
the raindrop tipping every grass blade, and 
everything along the deserted woods road was 
fresh and sweet, and gorgeous with color. 

In addition to this riot of rainbows and 
spring, there was a revel of sound as well. 
We had not gone far before we heard a fine, 
shrill chirring, the far - off antiphone of ‘an 
orchestra of frogs. It grew louder as we ap- 
proached the music hall, which we found to 
be a little poplar-bordered marsh beside the 
road. Drawing our raincoats about us, we sat 
down on a rock to listen to the concert. 

It was indescribably musical. The liquid, 
sweet, clear notes rippled on and on, through 
the graying sunset light, with the ebb and 
change of a great orchestra interpreting some 
master’s symphony. 

“Tr-r-r-r-r-r-r!” they fluted and fifed and 
purred and tinkled, uniting their various 
notes in a sort of family worship to the Giver 
of rain and shine and spring warmth. 

While the concert was at its height, an 
automobile came dashing past. When it was 
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THE MUSIC HALL...WE FOUND TO BE A 
LITTLE POPLAR-BORDERED MARSH 
BESIDE THE ROAD 


out of hearing, we discovered that our sym- 
phony had stopped. The pool was as quiet as 
it had hitherto been noisy; it suddenly was 
frozen into winter stillness. We began to 
think the concert was really over, when from 
the opposite side of the pool a far-away, thin, 
quavering pipe struck up, like a long-drawn 
keynote. It trilled along alone for a short 
time, when a grass-strung lute apparently 
from a bog at our very feet began to throb 
out an accompaniment. Soon a piccolo joined 
in farther away, and off to the left a triangle, 
and then a harp, a’ cymbal and a cello, until 
presently the orchestra was in full tune once 
more. 

Wishing to catch a glimpse of the musi- 
cians, we bent over the bog, which was shrill- 
ing like an August cricket at high noon, and 
peered into the weeds. The fifing kept on, but 
we could see nothing, not even a bubble in 
the water to betray the performer. Then we 
got a stick to poke about in the grassy clump. 
At the first touch he was silent. We continued to 
turn the grass, but could not discover a thing. 

All at once we noticed that the symphony 
had stopped again. Why so? Could our med- 
dling curiosity have stopped it? In all that 
ear-splitting noise had the voice of this one 
musician been missed by his fellows? And had 
they stopped to learn the cause? Or had they 
stopped at some danger signal in his note? 
We went back to our stone and kept quiet. 
Soon the far-off leader began to shrill out the 
keynote, and by degrees all were in full tune 
again, even the mysterious piper in the bog 
at our feet. 

Again we hovered over the edge of the 
pool, using our inquisitive stick to uncover 
the different peepers that attracted our atten- 
tion to left and right. Here and there we 
went, trying to get our eyes on one of the 
hidden frogs, or toads, or nixies, or sprites, 
but in vain. We could hear them everywhere; 
every bog and reed clump seemed to shelter 
an enthusiastic fiddler or fifer or harpist, but | 
let us get too near, or let a stir of that stick | 
alarm them, and they became as silent as they | 
were invisible. 

Try as we would, we could not get the | 
slightest evidence that the music was made by | 
material bodies. Either they were too well | 
hidden, or they could slip underneath the | 
water without leaving a bubble behind them, | 
or they were perfectly protected by their col- | 
orings; they remained more invisible than 
their notes. 





They must have been able to see us or hear | 
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us, for often, when we became 


splash in the water, the chorus 
would cease as if by magic and 
would not begin again until per- 
fect quiet on our part restored 
confidence to the leader across the 
pool. At one time, in fact, we suspected our 
ears of not hearing aright and thought the 
whole orchestra might be in the low, scrubby 
poplar trees bordering the pool. But that 
theory was disproved by the sounds that 


‘came up from the bogs at our feet—unless in 


addition to being musicians of the first rank 
these performers were also ventriloquists of 
more than ordinary ability. 

A few nights afterwards on a walk we came 
to a froggery, or toadery, in a swampy pool 
far away from all trees, and, though it shrilled 
loudly as long as we remained aloof in the 
road, as soon as we went a few feet to inves- 
tigate it became suddenly silent. Although 
we tried to discover some of these performers 
as well, they were as completely hidden as 
the other orchestra had been, and we saw 
not a sign of life there, in spite of all the 
noise that broke out as soon as we were back 
in the road again. 

So, though we cannot find these most audi- 
ble musicians, we have come to the conclusion 
that they are always snugly tucked’ away out 
of sight in the bogs and reeds, and that they 
have many a titter to themselves and with 
one another about the way they elude our 
eyes. They are experts at this game of hide 
and peep, in which they do both the hiding 
and the peeping. We hope to discover one of 
them with the eye some day, but as yet we 
always leave the concert hall followed as far 
as we can hear it by the shrill twitter and 
titter of the triumphant little peepers who 
have managed to escape our inquisitive eyes 
while entertaining our appreciative ears. 
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AN “HONEST ” SMUGGLER 


HOUGH smuggling no longer flourishes 

as it did in the early days, there was a 

time in England when the smugglers and 
their secret supporters were so strong that a 
constant struggle of no little intensity existed 
between them and the government officials. 
The “gallants of Fowey” had many a tussle 
with the excise men, says Mr. G. F. Mowbray 
in the Windsor Magazine, and Prussia Cove 
and Polperro were pretty generally known as 
two of the most notorious haunts of smug- 
glers in England. 

But the traditional maxim of honor among 
thieves may in some cases be applied to these 
illicit traders, as is shown in the following 
story by Mr. Mowbray—about an “honest” 
smuggler. 

Of all the coves and fishing villages of this 
western land, Prussia Cove has, perhaps, a 
unique history. It was the home of that most 
accomplished, daring and successful of smug- 
glers, John Carter, better known to history 
by his nickname, the King of Prussia. It was 
he who cut the harbors and the road, and 
adapted the caves, and he is the hero of many 
tales of the good old days. On one occasion, 
during his absence from home, excise officers 
from Penzance came in their boats and took a 
cargo but lately arrived from France to Pen- 
zance, where it was secured in the custom- 
house store. 

In due course John Carter returned to the 
cove and learned the news. What was he to 
do? He explained to his comrades that he had 
agreed to deliver that cargo to customers by a 
certain day, and his reputation as an honest 
man was at stake. He must keep his word. 
That night armed men broke open the stores 
at Penzance, and the King of Prussia took 
his own again, returning to the cove without 
being discovered. In the morning the officers 
found that the place had been broken open. 
They examined the contents and, noting 
what things were gone, said to one another 
that John Carter had been there, and they 
knew it because he was an honest man, who 
would not take anything that did not belong 
to him. And John Carter kept his word to his 
customers. 

He even went so far, on one occasion, as 
to mount some guns on a cliff near his house, 
and, on H. M. S. Fairy’s appearing in sight, 
he thought to frighten the bluejackets by 
peppering them with shot. The result of this 
action was that his battery was demolished 
and an end put to his smuggling exploits. 
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WASHINGTON’S ACCOUNT BOOK 


OME of the items from George Washing- 
ton’s carefully kept household accounts, 
which Mr. John T. Faris quotes in The 

Romance of Old Philadelphia, reveal an in- 
teresting and informal side of the life of our 
first President: 

12 Ib. hair powder for Mrs. W——n 


Paid a man for mowing the garden __........___. 
Gave G. W. Custis to buy a Greek gram- 


mar 
Whitewashing the house 
Castor Oil for One 
Gave a man who 





hada very sagacious dog, 
for the family to see his performance 


| Hats furnished the President’s household... 31.84 
1.75 


Paid for President to see Elephant............... 


too inquiring or made a sudden | 








How Pretty Teeth © 


are ruined during sleep 


When you retire with a film on 
your teeth, it may all night long do 
damage. 

Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush 
does not remove it all. 


That film causes most tooth 
troubles. So millféns find that well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


How film destroys 


Film absorbs stains and makes 
the teeth look dingy. It is the basis 
of tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 


holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 

Few escape its damage. So dental 
science has for years been seeking 
a film combatant. 


New methods.found 


Now ways have been found to 
fight film and film effects. Able 
authorities have proved them. The 
ways are combined in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. And millions 
of people every day enjoy its benefits. 


Watch it for ten days 


This offers you a 10-Day Tube. 
Get it and watch its effects. 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. The film is attacked 
in two efficient ways. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


It also keeps teeth so highly pol- 
ished that film cannot easily adhere. 
PAT. OFF. 


Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








|A scientific film combatant com- 


bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists in large tubes. 


These five effects, attained twice 
daily, have brought to millions a 
new era in teeth cleaning. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 


Judge by what you see and feel. 
Our book will tell the reasons. This 
is too important to neglect. Cut out 
the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 115, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 
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The Christmas 
Gift for All the 
Days to Come! 
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Tell the folks 
now that you 
\ want an Iver 
| Johnson Bicycle 
d \ more than any- 
y) thing else for 

Christmas. 


Then you will 
have a gift that 
you can useevery 
day for years— 
and without ex- 
pense. 

Just think of 
alltheplaces you 
could go to, the 
spots you could 
visit, the scenes 
, you could see— 

if you had an 
IverJohnson 
Bicycle. Say, fel- 
lows, there’s no 
other way that 
a boy.can have 
so much fun! 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


And be sure 
to. ask for 
an Iver Johnson. 
Then you will 
get a bicycle 
that will last for 
years without 
Tepairs, trouble, 
or expense. 



















Iver Johnson 
Juvenile Bi- 
cycles embody 
Iver Johnson 
adult construc- 
tion throughout. 
Seamless steel 
tubing; perfect 
2-pointbearings, 
drop-forged 
parts; one-piece 
hubs, superb 
enamel and 
nickel finish, 
and the best 
equipment make 
Iver Johnson the 
King of Bicycles 
—unbeatable for 
good looks, easy 
riding, speed, 
Strength and 
durability. 











Iver Johnson 
Bicycles are 
world-famed for 
easy riding, 
strength and 
durability. Mod- 
els and prices to 
suit every one. 





Write today for 
Free Bicycle 
Catalog “B’’ 





Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
340 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 


HE GREEN FLASH.—A correspondent of 
the English Mechanic and World of Science 
announces that he saw a green flash at the close 
of a sunset at sea. On Saturday, June 26, 1920, he 
writes, there was a clear sunset at Fleetwood over 
a sea horizon, and I was fortunate enough to see 
with the naked eye a faint green flash on the tip 
of the sinking sun. The sun’s disk, before setting, 
was quite regular in outline, and the color was 
a delicate pink that gradually changed to a dull 
orange. Just as the last segment disappeared 
below the sea level, the vanishing edge turned 
from bright yellow to emerald green. The evening 
was beautifully clear, with a gentle northerly 
wind. ay 

AKELITE AEROPLANE PROPELLER. — 

Maj. William Ocker, flying a DH-4+ Goldbug 
from Aberdeen, Maryland, to Washington, District 
of Columbia, put his so-called Bakelite propeller 
to a severe test. Bolling Field had been in bad 
condition for two weeks, the mud being nearly a 
foot deep. Hardly had his wheels touched the 
ground, says the Scientific American, when the 
plane nosed over. Before Maj. Ocker could reach 
the switch to cut off his engine the propeller 
churned round in the ground and threw the plane 
back into position. When an examination of the 





blades was made it was found that they were in 
perfect condition and not egen chipped. A wooden 
propeller would have been broken into match- 
wood. a 

INC IN THE HUMAN BODY.—In his re- 

searches at the Pasteur Institute in Paris 
Prof. Delezenne has discovered, according to the 
Scientific American Monthly, that zinc is an essen- 
tial and permanent constituent of the human body. 
The metal exists in all organs, although in rather 
small percentage, about 0.0001 by weight. The 
weight is variable, the highest proportion being 
found in the nervous centres; for example, in the 
brain or the thymus. When it is remembered that 
the chemical operations of nutrition are also con- 
nected with the transformation of the nucleic 
acids, it seems probable that zine is one of the 
most necessary agents in the growth of the body. 


REEK CIVILIZATION.— Excavation at 

Knossos, Phaestos and other sites in Crete 
has not merely established the existence of a 
people whose form of civilization was the earliest 
in Europe, says Discovery, but has shown much 
about their daily life, games, amusements; their 
art, religion, writing—though hardly yet their lan- 
guage; their physical characteristics, dress and 
the houses they lived in. A huge palace, as big as 
Buckingham Palace, has been unearthed at Knos- 
sos. It has a drainage system that an eminent 
Italian archzologist has described as “absolutely 
English,” and that certainly anticipates the hy- 
draulic engineering of the nineteenth century. 
The men of science engaged in the work estimate 
the age of their discoveries at four thousand years. 


MECHANICAL TAMPER.—An electrical 
tamping machine for packing ensilage has 
been built by an American inventor, says the 
Scientific American. It has six feet, three of which 
are advanced when the machine moves forward. 

















One of the outer feet has a slight curve on the 
outer edge for tamping close to the silo wall. By 
means of a simple clutch the feet are dropped as 
soon as the crank passes beyond the centre. It is 
calculated that the surface of a twelve-foot silo 
can be covered four times in five minutes. The ma- 
chine is driven by a one-third horse-power motor. 


-_ ICE PACK.—With the thermometer 
registering at noon one hundred and thirty 
degrees Fahrenheit, says Popular Mechanics, a 
party of professional men made ice near an oasis 
in the Sahara Desert and saved the life of a com- 
rade who suffered from malignant fever. At seven 
o’clock in the evening the men shoveled down 
through the hot sand to a cooler stratum and 
formed a pit about eighteen inches deep. On the 
level bottom of the depression they placed a blan- 
ket that measured about five by eight feet. Then, 
drawing on the supply of camel fodder, they cov- 
ered the blanket with chopped straw. From the 
oasis they drew water and covered the blanket to 
a depth of half an inch. As the night advanced the 
temperature fell, and at midnight frost crystals 
formed on the floating straw. At three o’clock the 





straw was embedded in a sheet of ice. 
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eech-Nut Peanut 


BEEcH-NutT PacKING COMPANY 


Canajoharie,N. Y. 
“Foods of Finest Flavor” 








H boy, don’t you wish’t you 
had a slice? All the fellers 
like bread spread with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter better’n 
pie or cake or anything. When you 
set home from school, just starved, 
utter sure 
tastes good. Ask your mother to 
get a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut But- 
ter today, and keep it where you 
can reach it. She’ll let you have it, 
*cause she knows it’s good for you. 


©1919,B.-N.P.Co. 


BDeech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 

















will go a long way toward satisfy- 

ing the desire of every housekeeper 
for a complete aluminum kitchen out- 
fit. The Set consists of four pieces, so 
made that they fit together perfectly in 
various combinations to form eight dif- 
ferent utensils. Each piece is of solid 
aluminum that cannot flake or rust off 
like enamel. This Set is one of the most 
attractive as well as most practical 
articles we have ever offered. The Set 
will make 


6-QUART COVERED KETTLE 
6-QUART PRESERVING KETTLE 
DOUBLE ROASTER 
2%-QUART DOUBLE BOILER 
24-QUART DEEP PUDDING PAN 
STEAM COOKER 
COLANDER 
COVERED BAKING DISH 
OR CASSEROLE 
The eight combinations made by this 


Set would cost at least $7.50 if pur- 
chased separately. 


HOW TO GET THIS FINE SET 


Hiss a Set of cooking utensils that 








“8” COMBINATION 
ALUMINUM COOKING SET 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscrip- 
tion for The Youth’s Companion (not for 
any member of your household), with 85 cents extra, and we will send you one of 
these “8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. This Set will be sent by express or 
parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your 
postmaster how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 

NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 

for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PARCHEESI 


Our Grandparents played Par- 
cheesi. Our Parents played Par- 
cheesi. Our Children want Par- 
cheesi.Soldby DepartmentStores, 
Toy & Stationery Stores. 





S Manufactured b 
y 
\parcuees; SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. N.Y. 
Ask your th 
Storekeeper for STOVI NK oe 


.» Johnson’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


J 





ch work, to school, or for fun and 
recreation is on a Bi 
Choice of 44 Styl izes. 
Save 610 to @26 on Direct-From-the- 
Factory shipmen ays Free 
Trial, shipped on approval. We pa: 
the express both ways if not 


[QMonthsto 





‘ane Pay #7? aeaie aa. 
the s Tmonthiy payments, — 


Tires Rex eeuiomen Write tee bine a { 


Cycle 
Sopcses Chitage 
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Prices s 
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Army Goods Bargains! 


Order Now! 3'%, "Gsctrament at 


low prices means m2. ae ages & for you. 
Order direct from this Hurry! 








¥C-137—Olive Drab Army 
Blankets. Reclaimed by gov- 
ernment methods. Practically 
like ar Gene Wool. For 
one ing, touring, 

. Price delivered $5. 75 
YO-165%4,—Army Brand New Olive Drab 
Noverseck. Extra Blankets 
strong Olive Drab Can- Price del. e 

with harness to go q 
overtheshoulders. Used 
by.doughboysin France a 
Fine for hunters, tour- S2= / 
wae -country wal J 









Price “delivered 95c 9 : 


¥O-199-Boy desuted Shel- 
be Tents. Genuine Shelter 
py tents used by Yanks 
rance. Just the thing a 
Oats ,campers, ae 
Waterproof. Complete with 


vice delivered ee $3. 95 


Woot Boole Olive 


best qualit ity 
| shirting mate 
al. Thoroughly wash- 
ed and repaired. New 
ones cost over $6.00 
wholesale 


kclivered $2.87 e 





YO-323 — Army Aviator’s 
Knitted Capand Scarf com- 
bined. Pure English Olive Drab 
Worsted. Finest winter cap. Un- 
fonds it and you have a scarf. Used 
by all U.S. Aviators. Worth $5.00. 


Price e. wid $1.55 


YOC-324 — Aviator’s 
oa pa ay res —_ of “— 
quality German silver. Ll- 
tn tt oye luminating dial—see it at 
U.S. Infantry. Theseleg- tors. Used by U.S. Avia- 
gins are second-hand, ‘Ors gd campers, tour- 
but are in splendid con- ists, 1 37 
dition.Smallripsortears Price ,- * e 


neatly repaired. Excel- 
lent for hunting, fishing, 
poe touring, etc. 


delivered . 57 Cc 


YO-233 — Spiral 
Leggins, reclaimed, 

. D. Wool, first class 
condition. 


kelivered $ 1 * 1 5 








YC-513x—Army 
Coat. Olive Drab 
Wool. Reclaimed and 
laundered. Fine for work, 
outing, etc. Saves good 
clothes. Een aaa up. 
YO-228— Military Axe. 
Made of highly tempered Price deliv’a $2u 45 
steel neem orang edge egen- G-513—Army 
uine hickory han le,pa inted reeches. Olive 
Olive Drab. For auto trip, Drab Wool. Thor- 
hunting, camping, fishing. euanl 
oe large supply from 8" 


work, outing, junt- 
U.S. Quarter-master. ing, etc. Give size. 


Ps. ee .$1.47 }. ‘$2.45 








¥O-220— henshee Pron Free Book 
tector for above axe to be ivi hundred t 
attached to belt. s . re ne a 
Price delivered . . . 65c | sent preraip 











Money-Back Guarantee Protects You. 


CARNIE-GOUDIE CO. 


Dept. YC Kansas City, Mo. 




















Nirses & physicians 
recommé 


Resinol 


For years they have relied upon it in 
the treatment of skin and scalp trou- 
bles, because they know that Resinol 
Ointment so quickly stops itching and 
generally clears away the disorder. 
From baby’s slight rash to severe 
cases of eczema hundreds of letters 
bear witness to its healing power. It’s 
easy to obtain—easy to use. Why don’t 
you try it? AZ all druggists. 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS 












Thess P encils “gail with same name 35c. 


Cc. Y. DAMON, 441 Tremont Avenue, New. York City 








JENNY’S INGENUITY 


Jenny Wren had shunned that bird house 

as an unsatisfactory piece of furniture. The 
door was too large, and she knew that every spar- 
row round the place would molest her the minute 
she moved in. So she went peering and prying all 
about the house looking for a better location. 

In the meantime Tommy, who had built the bird 
house, kept up a constant splutter of music. “Just 
see! Just see, Jenny! What a very pretty home it 
will be, it will be, if you’ll only just listen to me!” 

Jenny yielded to his pleadings and started to 
build in the house; but the first stick she laid 
roused the envy of the sparrows, and they set out 
to obtain by force what they might have had by 
foresight—force blended with guile. When Jenny 
would take in a stick and depart for another, one 
of the sparrows that had been lounging about in 
assumed indifference would slip in and carry it 
out. 

Tommy, with head lifted to the skies, lost in 
transports of rejoicing over his victory, never 
noticed what the sparrows were doing. Even Jenny, 
who soon sensed something wrong with her build- 
ing plans, for a time made allowance for the per- 
versity of sticks and straws that would not stay 
where she put them. 

Tommy’s mother and I watched these proceed- 
ings from the back porch and decided that Tommy 
must do something. 

“Got the door too big?” he inquired when, later 
in the day, he was told of the trouble. ‘‘Well, that’s 
easily fixed.” 

He cut a smaller hole in a thin piece of board, 
gave the “portico” a coat of paint, and when it 
was dry prepared to tack the board over the orig- 
inal doorway. But first he peered into the bird 
house. 

“Why, there’s a nest here! Ouch!” He drew out 
his exploring finger quickly. “But what’s it made 
of, thorns or spikes?” 

He looked again, then pulled out something 
short and shiny and tossed it down to us. It was 
a sharp-pointed bit of wire, one of many fragments 
and clippings of fencing that were scattered about 
the chicken yard. 

“Ha, ha! I guess no sparrow wanted to tackle 
Jenny Wren’s wire entanglements! Just come up 
here and have a look! Would you think a bird 
could be so clever?” 

This demonstration of Jenny’s ingenuity was 
well worth the climb. 

With those odds and ends the little bird had 
built a veritable hedge of thorns just inside the 
door. We counted ten sharp points within the cir- 
cumference of that round entrance, and an inves- 
tigating finger found others to right and left and 
above, set closely together to form an impassable 
wall. There was just room at each side for a tiny 
bird body to slip through. 

“Catch a fat, dumpy sparrow getting past that 
fortress wall!” jeered Tommy. 

The wires were deftly blended and crisscrossed, 
with sticks and other nesting materia! as binder, 
so that they could not fall away or be pulled out 
without considerable force. A tentative tweak on 
several failed to loosen them from the mass. Clever 
Jenny not only had a wall that would keep out the 
sparrows but had a foundation laid for the tower 
that a wren must build to lift the level of the nest 
close to the ceiling. This she soon had completed, 


F's: a week, writes a Companion contributor, 


| and with Tommy for guardian began her brood- 
| ing. 


The sparrows could not give up the idea of pos- 
sessing that bird house, or at least of driving Jenny 
out; and for several days after Jenny had hit upon 
her scheme of barricading the doorway we occa- 
sionally caught one trying to slip in through that 
apparently wide-open door. Once one of these 
robber barons. went squawking away from the 
little house; whereupon Jenny popped out of the 
doorway and joined Tommy in the pursuit. It did 
not take the sparrows many days to learn that the 
splendid castie was not for them and to shun its 
vicinity. 

Two broods of wrenlings were raised upon that 
fortress wall. Then one day, after there was no 
longer any use fora crib in the castle, we found 
Jenny moving out just as she had moved in. 

On more than one occasion a wren has been 
known to remove every stick and feather and bit 


of material from a house where she has reared | 
her family; whether she does it to have the place | 
clean for next season or not, this fall houseclean- | 


ing seems to be a marked wren characteristic. Our 
Jenny was no exception. 

We saw her bring out the wire odds and ends 
one after another and carry them some distance 
befgre dropping them. Then back she would go 
and return with one or even with two dangling 
from her beak, while Tommy shouted approval 
from the ridge of the barn. 

“They served their purpose, but I can’t be both- 
ered with them another year,” she seemed to be 
announcing to Tommy as a hint that he tack on 
that “‘portico’’ before next spring. 

Which hint he promptly acted upon. 


o¢9 


THE FIRST KIMBERLEY DIAMOND 


HE first Kimberley diamond has been at- 
tributed to the fortuitous discovery of a 
native Bushman boy, but the man who made 
the diamond fields of Kimberley known to the 
world was Erasmus Stephanus Jacobs, now an old 
man living in penury. He was found late in life by 
the Kimberley correspondent of the Chicago Eve- 
ning Post, to whom he told his story. 

Our people, he said, were living on a farm at 
Dekalk, near Hopetown, and eighty-seven miles 
east of Kimberley. One day, in 1866, I saw some- 
thing sparkling under a tree. It was a little stone, 


and I thought that it was pretty; so I took it. home. |- % 


For several weeks I used it with other stones to 
play klip-klip (marbles). One day Schalk Van Nie- 
kerk, a farmer who lived near by, stopped at our 
house and happened to see the stone. 

I have since learned that a land surveyor named 
Von Ludwig had told Van Niekerk what a dia- 
mond looked like. Van Niekerk asked my mother 
whether he might buy the pretty stone. She laughed 
at the idea of selling a common stone and gave it 
to him. He told her that if it proved to be a dia- 
mond he would share with her the money that it 
brought. 

We were all surprised some time afterwards 
when he came back and handed my mother a big 
sheaf of money. He said that the stone I found 
had been sold for twenty-five hundred dollars, 
and that our share was one third of that amount. 









They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit 





naturally 
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The Safest, Speediest Sled— 
& Hexible ab er 





f 
: 
ie 
Hi 
atl 
hid 


S. L. ALLEN & Co., ier. 
Box 1100C Philadelphia 

















3-be it the pronunciation of 
Bolsheviki, the spelling of apuzating word. . the 


location of 
hty, etc. this i 


contains an accurate, final answer. 400,000 A 
ae and India-Paper Editions. “G.&C. RR CO.,Springfi 
pecimen pages, prices. etc. and FREE Pocket Maps _ per ¥.C. 


Government Overcoats Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


but in first class condition. These coats have been 
renovated, cleaned and pressed and a first class 
— — ask =— ve — ane 
rom the same class of material. : . 
Men’s sizes from 36 and up. The Brooks’ Appliance, the 
small sizes will make the warmest modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture. will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious ik 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


coat your boy ever wore and are just 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


the thing for school. Any of these 
coats should wear for 5 years. Our 
price $8.75. 
These coats dye a beautiful black 
or dark blue, which we will have 
done for you if you so request by the Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on irial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
, Mailed free. Send name and address today. 


largest dyers in Chicago for $2.75 ad- 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470R State St. Marshall, Mich. 


















ditfonal to the first cost of $8.75, but 
the cost of dyeing must accompany 
your order. 

Asa matter of good faith mail us a deposit 
of $1.00, balance on delivery. We always 
ove — by express, unless otherwise 
instru 


M nded et joods i, 
$8.75 Eaoh not entirety sattepactory. Soe 


KINCSLEY ARMY SHOE CoO., 


3852 Cottage Grove Ave., Dept. K-269, Chicago, Ill. 


Shelled, packed fresh in cartons for 
Home Popping, sent direct to your 
home. Satisfaction guaranteed or | 


your 5 Money Back. Write today for 
price card. Five Brothers Popcorn Co., Ames, lowa. 

















You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 2oyears. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 341 Bogue Building, 
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CUTICURA| | 
*SOAP + 


This fragrant super-creamy 
emollient for cleansing, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin 
and complexion tends to pro- 
|moteand maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health 
if used for every-day toilet 
purposes. Largest selling 
complexion and skin soap in 
the world. Sold everywhere. 
wes-Cuticura Toilet Trio-@a 
Consisting of Cuticura Soap to = and 
por snd C ering ES wder wn HO 
Ta ae gc 


AA, Malden, Mass. 
joap icon without mug. 





ies, De 
‘Cuticura 














ARTEMIS 


PLAYER-PIANO 


The secret of home happiness, wonder- 
ful in its beautiful rich tone—that’s the 
ARTEMIS. Whataperfect accompaniment 
it gives to the by what i~~ shading 
of expression. e is too fine for this 
superb ae ML instrument, that can be 
on by — AH asa 26 a plaver-plano. | 


0. 
Popular Idol ail Motel $155 Bae 
Music a Model 

So Ns ne oom near you 

rtemis Line. Ask his 

¢ our beautiful 


represents 

name and addres a 

— Catalog No, 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 


Thompson Piano . Co. 
maa of Steger & Sons Piano Mig. Co.) 
Steger Building, Chicago, IIL 
15,000 Satisfied Artemis Patrons Every Year 











UNDREDS of men and 
women owe their success in 
Mechanical Drafting to my prac- 
tical instruction. I will teach you 
Mechanical Drafting at home, by 
mail through methods used in 
actual practice. - _—— qual- 
ify to earn $35 t 0 a week to 
start, in a vitally necessary pro- 
fession which leads to Ne 
tions as Chief Draftsman, Chief 
Engineer, etc., paying 
more a year. They are in great 
demand because my_ method 
makes them trained draftsmen 

from the start. I furnish each of 

my students with a Drawing Out- 

fit and professional set of Drafting 

Instruments with which to start making drawings at once. 
Write me for a copy of our interesting Free Book which 
tells how you can learn under my personal instruction. 
Columbia Schoo! of Drafting, Wi 


ashington, D.C. 





Rey C.Clafiin, Pres.,Dept. 1234, 
















1. BIRD TRANSFORMATIONS 
Fim a the head and tail of a bird, and find a 


Change the head and tail of a bird, and find fear. 
Change the head and tail of a bird, and finda boy. 


2. ANAGRAM 
May Mirth Toss Your Care! 

This salutation is not nearly so strange as it 
sounds. In fact, if you will arrange the letters 
properly you will recognize it as a familiar expres- 
sion of good will that is heard on all sides at a 
certain time of the year. 


3. MISSING-WORD STANZAS 











There is a clause in uncle’s will 
wane *tis just my uncle’s whim) 
ch cuts me off without a -- 
I'd like to. get my —— in A 











I heard a funny joke to-day. 
ey laugh when I repeat it: 
Why does a mouse resemble hay? 
Because the —— eat it. 


4. A QUINTETTE OF DIAMONDS 


If the heving men ne ch are fo ourvectiy guested 
and the words t: - placed 
below, you will have five ee wad diamonds. 
The “wr figure will contain, besides eight single 
letters, at least twenty-six different wor 8, twenty 
of which appear in both horizontal and ‘vertical 
form. Upper diamond: a useful letter, a toy, a 
coronet, pushing, a pattern, an insect, a part of 
Greece. wer diamond: in October, a beverage, 
an amphitheatre, a part a foe, an ‘adjective, ini 
—_ eft-hand diamond: a useful vowel, angry, 
irl’s name, sincere, publie assemblies, a beast 
ot urden, a consonant. Right-hand diamond: in 
time, to procure a bright tght, aauting ge goods, 
troubled, conclus on, & tamil letter. 
thin gold; 2-3, genuine; 8-4, to send forth; rat a 
es flavor; 1-3, a kind of rock ; 2-4, transporta- 
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5. RIDDLE 


I > by ship bye silent seas; 
*m neither freight nor passenger, 
Nor cargo fair nor treasure rare, 
Nor mate nor mariner. 


Men guard me with a ous hand, 

Men watch me with ‘watchful eye, 
Men dare not venture far from land 
Without my company. 


I never touch the pilot wheel, 
nb —— m the curling foam; 
I get, no praise—and "yet, 
Ke “ the good ship home! 


The Washington puzzle (No. 4) in the issue of 
September 23 seems capable of much fuller work- 
ing out than we had thought. A subscriber writes 
that she can make from the word Washington not 
only the twenty-two words that we asked for but 
seventy more, including first names. Perhaps some 
other reader will be able to bring the list up to 
one hundred 








Answers to Puzzles in November 4 Issue ™ 


Adrian, Anna, Abel, Annabel, Eldred, Edwin, 
Winifred, Fred, Edna, Naomi, Michael, Elsa, Sara, 
Rachel, Eliza, Elizabeth, Abe, Etl rel, Helena, 
Lena, Ena, Nathan, Anna, Nancy, Cyril. 


2. Penelope, Catherine, Florence. 
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4. Ashoe. A pen. 
5. 5280— 10 XK 7+8+2+5+2+1— 2000— 7 
620. 


6.. Bread, bail, do, run, miscellaneous, amused, 
paste, haste, opera. 
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Thats the Boy f 
The big-R-USSELL 





aid \WHITTLERS 


Get one to-day and 
join the Russell 
Whittlers’ Club. 

Here’s the biggest 
fun-maker of the 
day—everything 
you need for whit- 
tling. A real man’s 
size knife 534 inches 
long with the blade 
open—Soft Pine 
Whittling Sticks— 
A Real Whetstone 


information about the Russell 





To stimulate interest 
in the art of whit- 
tling 
$250 IN 

CASH PRIZES 
will be awarded by 
the John Russell 
Cutlery Co. for the 
fifteen best examples 
of whittfing done by 

ys with an ordi- 
nary pocket knife. 
This contest is open 
to every boy in the 
land. There will be 
gold, silver and 
bronze medalawards, 
too. 














BARLOW KNIFE 


Complete for $100 


TURNERS FALLS - - - 


Kir 


WHITTtLERS CLUB 


AS\a 


VAVY 


that will keep your Barlow sharp, Whittlers’ Manual containing 


Whittlers’ Club and instructions to 


beginners in the art of whittling together with many designs of 
useful things you can whittle with that knife, 
Membership in the Russell Whittlers’ 
which is composed of boys all over the country 
interested in whittling, and Whittlers’ Club 
Button to show to the boys that you belong to 
the big Whittling Club. 


Ask your dealer all about the big Whittling 
Contest and the Russell Whittlers’ Club— 
You will want to join both. 


On Sale at Hardware and Department Stores 


(JOHN -RUSSELL CUTLERY (p. 


Club 





Green River Works : 
MASS. 
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The 
Valley of Silent Men 
By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


When he thought he was dying, Serg. Kent, the 
best man wrapper in the Royal Mounted, told a story 
that branded him as a murderer and set another 
man free. But the doctor’s diagnosis was wrong; 
death by roe Beautit in the trooper’s face. 
Love of life an a utiful mystery girl who had 
laughed at him and called him a liar now made him 
a fugitive—a hunter become the hunted. With him, 
down those fabled rivers flowing north to the frozen 
Arctic sped the girl, whose own secret winds like a 
iyread = wild port ic to the hidden ion Nene of Silent 
Men. Jilustrated. Cloth binding. Price $2.00. 


Mary Marie 
By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


“Father calls me Mary. Mother calls me Marie. 
Everybody else calls me Mary Marie. The rest of 
my name is Anderson. I’m thirteen years old, and 
I’m a crosscurrent and a contradiction.” 

But Mary Marie, the heroine of Mrs. Porter’s new 
novel, is more than “a crosscurrent and a contra- 
diction”; ; sheis the most intensely alive and adorable 
girl that has brightened American literature 4 
many years. Illustrated, Cloth binding. Price $2.00. 


The Man of the Forest 
By ZANE GREY 


Zane Grey is fast a approaching the zenith of his 
wers. The Man of Mey his new k, em- 
ies all the famous Zane G qualities and it 
shows in addition a oy epiritu wer, a depth of 
vision attained only the man who is a relentless 
critic of his own work. Though every e Grey 
novel has better than the one that went before, 
it is hard to see how even Zane Grey can surpass 
his present performance—this wonderful romance 
of a paradise in the Arizona mountains and of a man 
and a woman who discovered there together the 
beauty, the truth, and the glory that life can hold. 
Illustrated. Cloth binding. Price $2.00. 


HOW TO 
GET THESE BOOKS 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription 
(not your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 25 cents extra, and we will send you your 
choice of any one of the above Books, postpaid. 
These Books cannot be purchased anywhere for 
less than $2.00 each. 

NOTE. These Books are given only to a present subscriber to 

y him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not 
een taken the past six months. 











PERRY MASON COMPANY, 





Publishers The Youth’s Companion 


881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE FOUTE: S COMPANION _ is an_ illus- 
tra weekly pap per for all the family. 
Its rr * ption price is $2 
including postage prepaid to any dress in the 
United States or Can , and $8.50 to forei 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, } 
second-class matter. 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 

and will’ be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration “date following the subscriber’s 

address on the margin of the paper. my toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscri 


mnittagess should be made by Post Office ie 
Be ee are Money Order, Roristered Letter or 
No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
‘our paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
by — cannot be found on our books unless 

8 is 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

to 


$2.50 a year, in advance, 
ad 


nm coun- 
8., as 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


CYCLIC VOMITING 


HIS is a form of vomiting that oecurs in 
children of from six to twelve years 
of age. It comes in attacks of longer 

















or shorter duration without any evi- 
dent cause; in the intervals the child 
is in a fair state of health. 

The marked peculiarity of the attacks—begin- 
ning suddenly and recurring with more or less 
regularity — gave rise to the impression at one 
time that it was a disease that resulted from some 
special cause as yet unknown. Now, however, it 
is believed to be owing to any of several forms of 
auto-intoxication rather than to a specific cause. 
The reason for its periodicity is that the poison is 
excreted into the stomach and induces the act of 
vomiting, and is thus expelled; then the vomiting 
ceases, but the condition of the system remains in 
such a state that new poisonous material is gener- 
ated, and the same accumulation recurs. When 
there is sufficient of it to excite vomiting, the cycle 
is repeated—and so on indefinitely until the funda- 
mental cause is discovered and removed. 

The attack usually occurs without warning, 
though occasionally it is preceded for a few hours 
by headache, loss of appetite and lassitude ; some- 
times in younger children it is preceded by a mild 
fever, At the beginning the vomiting is violent 
and is accompanied by much straining and retch- 
ing. The retching persists for some time after 
the stomach is completely empty, and not infre- 
quently causes the patient to bring up a little 
blood. This exhausts the patient to such.a degree 
that his condition seems often most alarming; but 
recovery is the rule and is very prompt when the 
attack has ceased. During the attack extreme 
thirst is often complained of, but it is useless to 
give water or even ice, for it would be at once 
expelled. The attacks are repeated at intervals of 
two or three weeks up to several months, and 
their duration varies from a few hours to two or 
three days. 

In the treatment an attempt is made to supply 
fluid to the body by injections of salt and water 
or a solution of bicarbonate of soda in order to 
relieve the acidosis that is present. A solution of 
dextrin, or grape sugar, is sometimes given hypo- 
dermically. It may also be necessary to give nutri- 
ent enemas. In the intervals of the attacks an 
effort must be made to discover and correct the 
underlying fault of nutrition. 
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ASHAMED 
ti ERCY, Vi, you look positively apoplec- 
tic! Let’s go out on the porch, where 
it’s cooler. I never saw you so red!” 

“Charlotte, I wish it were only the 
heat,” responded Violet mournfully, 
“but I’m afraid it isn’t. Red? Of course 
I’m red. You are beholding ‘the blush of shame on 
the cheek of the young person’!”’ 

**You’re fading rapidly to normal, Vi,” observed 
Charlotte presently from the hammock. “ But if 
you think I’m going to be discreet and ask no 
questions —” 

“T don’t!” broke in Violet, with a laugh. “I 
know you better!” 

“T’ll admit I’m curious,” said Charlotte. 

“Oh, it’s simple enough. I’ve had a call from 
Leila Harrington—she’s in town, visiting the Od- 
lins—and she wanted to talk over old times. I 
never had much to do with Leila, except during 
that year when the Harringtons took the house 
next door. She and I were together a great deal, 
and—oh, well! We were both at the goosy-goosy 
stage and did a lot of silly things that I’d just as 
soon forget. Not that there was any harm, only 
they were so si//y, but —’’ 

“well?” 

“Well! One day we’d been extra silly. We’d 
made ourselves conspicuous, too; it was because 
we were in such a gale of giggles and idiocy we 
didn’t care what anybody might think about us. 
But there we were, behaving in public like two 
young fools; and a perfectly lovely young matron 
whom we didn’t know suddenly leaned over and 
spoke to us. 

“It was only a word or two, and she was per- 
fectly gentle and quiet and polite; but she was 
the sort of woman who incarnated everything a 
normal young girl most admires, and her words 
amounted to a public reproof. All of a sudden I 
Saw myself as an underbred little idiot, and I was 
ashamed to the core. Leila wasn’t; she tossed her 
head and muttered something about ‘an interfering 
cat.’ To-day she recalled the scene as merely some- 
thing funny and quite unperturbing to remember. 
But it made me scoreh all over again.” 

“Poor Vi! But, really, you know, that’s ridicu- 
lous. There’s no reason, after all this time —”’ 

“I know! Of course there isn’t. The worst of it 
is, though, after Leila had gone it started me re- 
membering other times when I’d been mortified— 
ashamed and mortified. Most of them were for 
things about which I was less at fault than I was 
that time with Leila; or else not at fault at all. I 
found that I burned just as hot to remember ridic- 
ulous little things that had happened to me as fool- 
ish things that ’'d done myself. Then I realized 














ashamed of just a little or not at all are the ones I 


blush for still whenever | think of them! That’s | 


why I’m feeling that I must be small-souled and 
mean-minded. Please, Charlotte, don’t laugh; I’m 
in earnest.” 

“So am I,” responded Charlotte. 
dear, but you’re a goosy-goosy still occasionally. 
It’s the same with most people, great-souled or 
little-souled, I fancy. We blush for mortifications 
rather than for serious faults; we experience for 
such things an easy renewal of a scorching surface 
shame. The other kind of thing we’re ashamed of 
in an entirely different way, deep down, when we 
are ashamed at all. Sometimes I[ think the clear 
recognition of a fault and the resolve never to 
repeat it absolve us from shame altogether. Shame 
is a minor emotion, anyway, that may or may not 
accompany repentance. You wouldn’t expect a 
penitent criminal, 
police, to announce tragically, ‘Here I am, chief. 
Arrest me! I blush to mention it, but I slew my 
grandmother with the poker!’ ” 

Violet broke into helpless laughter. “I certainly 
would not! Charlotte, you restore my self-respect.” 

“When there’s anything serious the matter,” con- 
cluded Charlotte, ‘‘blushes are an anticlimax.” 
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AND THEN HE ADDED THEM UP 


N amusing set of “home statistics,” which is 
A printed in the Boston Traveler, will appeal 
to a good many of our masculine readers— 
especially those who like to work round their 
houses. 
It is a careful record of a day’s interruptions, 
says the writer, compiled by the owner of a new 
house while painting from the top of his stepladder. 


| Although the figures are “estimated,” the last one 





something else. | was much more ashamed to re- | 
member mortifying incidents than to remember | 


the really wrong acts I’ve committed. The things 


I ought to be fully and thoroughly ashamed of are | 


just the ones I’m not—and the ones I need be 





on the list is very significant: 


Other grown members of the seed 
at home . 


Times called to answer telephone . 190 
Number of important messages”. 0 
Number of tradesmen knocking at 
back door ‘ 673 
ne agents calling at . 
7 
Electrie washing - machine agents 
ealling . 828 
Special-delivery letters to sign for ; 66 
Important news in letters 0 
Lost motorists stopping to ask way 949 
a of children playing —_— on 
1, 
Times children warned away 1,191 
Times children bumped into adder 1,191 
Times called to settle children’s 
disputes . 2,200 
—. = times victim ascended 
la 17,705 
Number of times victim descended 
ladder 17,705 
Times owner regretted not hiring 
painter 44,593 
e¢9 
COMMONPLACE CHILDREN OF 
GENIUSES 


for a fortnight at his house on the Chelsea 
Embankment, writes Mr. W. H. Mallock in 
Harper’s Magazine, and during the visit an inci- 
dent took place that, if merely judged by the 
names of the few persons concerned in it, might 
be thought picturesquely memorable. 
Students of Robert Browning may recollect a 
short poem of his that begins with the following 
lines: 


Bere grandson, Wentworth, put me up 


Ah, did you once see Shelley plain, 
And did he stop and speak to you, 

And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems and new! 


“Vi, you’re a| 


surrendering himself to the | 





My own answer would be, I did not see Shelley | 


plain, but I did the next thing to it. Sir Perey and 


Lady Shelley—the poet’s son and his daughter-in- | 
law—were Wentworth’s neighbors, though Went- | 
worth had never met either of them. Lady Shelley | 
had been an old friend of my mother’s, and I took 

Wentworth one day to tea with her. To the wife of | 
Shelley’s son I introduced Byron’s grandson. Lady | 


Shelley said some pleasant things to me about my 
mother; we all then lamented the prevalence of 
the east wind. Having recommended her crumpets, 
Lady Shelley discussed with Wentworth some 
houses that were being built in the neighborhood. 

At this point the drawing-room door opened and 
the son of the author of Prometheus Unbound en- 


| tered. He was a fresh-looking country gentleman 


whose passion was private theatricals. Close to 


his own house he had built a little private theatre, | 


and the conversation turned on the question of 
whether a license would be necessary if the public 
were admitted by payment to witness the perform- 
ance of a farce in the interest of some deserving 


charity. ~—" 


WHY BIRDS ARE NOT 
ELECTROCUTED 


WV Fae: birds can perch and remain unharmed 
on live trolley wires is a question that 
doubtless has often occurred to many 

people. In explanation the New York Evening 
Post says: It is perfectly true that the trolley wire 
earries an electric current strong enough to kill 
not only birds but human beings. 
any harm the current must pass to the ground 
through the body of the bird or person. The con- 
nection of the body with the ground need not be 
direct, but it must exist in some way. 

A person could sit on the trolley wire just as 
safely as the birds do, but, if he should stretch out 
his hand and touch another wire, or an iron pipe, 
running directly or indirectly to the ground, the 
full force of the current would then pass through 
him. In other words, the current would be grounded 
by the connection made with his body. In the case 
of the birds, there is nothing to afford a ground 
connection, and they are in consequence un- 
harmed, the electric current passing through the 
wire under them as water would pass through a 
main on which a person might be sitting, without 
wetting him. 

e gs 


TRYING OUT CHAUCER 


of many a modern book salesman is told by 
Sir Thomas Lipton. 


. STORY that illustrates the literary ignorance | 


However, to do | 


There is a company in England that runs about | 


a thousand bookstalls, and Sir Thomas applied at 
one of these, a minor one, for Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales. 

“Haven't got it, sir—that is, not at this stall,” 
replied the youth who was in charge. “You see, 
we're trying it out at a few of our larger stalls to 
see how it goes. If it makes a hit, why, then we’ll 
have it here.” 
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President Obregon says: 


“I would rather teach the Mexican 


people the use of the tooth brush 


than to handle the ri 





RESIDENT OBREGON 

might well advise his people to 
use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 
the safe and efficient dentifrice. 


Colgate’s cleans thoroughly and 
contains no harmful acids or injuri- 
ous grit. More dentists recommend 
Colgate’s than any other dentifrice. 


For good teeth and good health, 
use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
regularly, night and morning, and 
consult your dentist twice a year. 


It is a pleasure to use Colgate’s. 
The flat mbbon, which is pressed 
easily from the tube, does not roll 
from the brush, and the flavor is 
delicious. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25 
199 Fulton St., New York 
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For Sale Everywhere—or 
generous trial tube sent 
on receipt of 2c in stamps. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


| gmp enaie PENS in splendid 
gift boxes are just the thing for 
Christmas. Any one of your friends 
or family would be pleased indeed to receive 
such a fine gift from you. Perhaps you would 
like one for yourself. No cleaner, more prac- 
tical, or better pen than. the Parker can be 
had. It can’t leak when in your pocket nor 
blot when you use it. 


The Parkers are made in many 
styles and sizes. There are splendid 
gold mounted pens that are ideal 
for mother or sister to carry in their handbag. 
Dandy ones for dad, too. The prices are rea- 
sonable and you could not choose a better gift 
nor make a better purchase. 


Please specify Parker. 
Dealers Everywhere 


The Parker Pen Company 


Janesville Wisconsin 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


eet 


~ No.71 


e Transparent Bakelite -:- 
™ With gold bands and ring 


. $600 wate aan 
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